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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


BOOK READING, AND 


POLITICAL BEHAVIOR‘ 


BERNARD BERELSON 


Is is a study of differences in polit- 
| ical behavior between users of the 
library and nonusers, or between 
people who read more books and people 
who read fewer. The differences refer not 
only to political opinions but also to po- 
litical interest and political activity. The 
basic problem is to discover whether such 
differences exist and, if so, what kinds 
they are. The study is applicable to one 
of the major objectives usually stated for 
public library service, namely, the pro- 
motion of “good citizenship” in the com- 
munity through the reading of books. 
Before proceeding with the direct in- 
vestigation of such political differences, 
however, let us pause long enough to out- 
line the context in which this study is 
meant to be understood. One can dis- 
tinguish between two ways of studying 
the public library. One can study the i- 
brary institutionally, in which case one 
focuses his attention upon the problems 
involving the operations of library serv- 


* This is publication No. A-51 of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University. The 
author is indebted to Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, di- 
rector of the Bureau of,Applied Social Research, for 
permission to use the data on which this study is 
based, as well as for general and specific guidance 
on problems of social research. 
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ice—cataloging problems, administra- 
tive problems, reference problems, etc. 
This is the traditional method of study- 
ing the library, within the walls of the 
building, so to speak. Or one can study 
the public library functionally, in which 
case one focuses his attention upon prob- 
lems involving the psychological and so- 
cial results of library service, as an agen- 
cy of communication, for the individual 
or the community. One can argue that 
concrete administrative decisions on 
what the library should do and how it 
should do it ought to be made in terms of 
the furtherance or hindrance of specified 
results of public library service. For ex- 
ample, it is hard to see how the persistent 
problems of book selection can be met in 
any other way. Circulation criteria, on 
the one hand, and literary criteria, on the 
other, have not furnished a sound basis 
for book selection. Librarians can select 
books most intelligently only when they 
know what results the reading of certain 
books have for the users of the public li- 
brary who typically read them. 
Methodologically, such functional 
studies can focus directly upon the ef- 
fects of library service or they can (try 
to) get at the crucial matter of effects in- 
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ferentially by dealing with relevant dif- 
ferences which are associated with li- 
brary use, though not necessarily caused 
by it. With reference to the problem at 
hand, for example, one mighi analyze 
the direct effects upon people’s attitudes 
of all reading of political books, broadly 
defined to include both nonfiction and 
fiction, circulated by the public library. 
Or one can isolate the differences in polit- 
ical behavior between library users and 
nonusers in the expectation that such 
differences will at least delimit the prob- 
lem of effects and at most suggest or con- 
firm conclusions about effects. In short, 
the basic objective of the functional 
study of public library service is to dis- 
cover how and to what extent human be- 
havior is modified through the agency of 
public library service. 

The direct analysis of the effects of 
public library service constitutes, of 
course, theoptimum study. But it is not 
always possible to achieve the optimum. 
This article, a by-product of a parent- 
study -centering upon other problems, 
represents a functional study of the sec- 
ond kind. It is an analysis of the relation- 
ship between use of the public library, on 
the one hand, and certain important po- 
litical variables, on the other. If we find 
political differences, we cannot claim 
that they are caused by library use but 
only that they are associated with it; but 
the nature of the results may lead us to- 
ward sound inferences about the causal 
role of public library service so far as po- 
litical behavior is concerned. 

Within this broad context, then, what 
about political differences between li- 
brary users and nonusers? Are the for- 
mer more interested in political issues? 
Do they participate more in a political 
campaign? And, most important of all, 
are their political attitudes different? 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 


The data on which this study is based 
were secured as part of a comprehensive 
study of the formation of public opinion 
during the 1940 presidential campaign 
in Erie County (Sandusky), Ohio. The 
results of the parent-study, which pro- 
vide an essential background for the pres- 
ent study and to which reference will be 
made from time to time, were reported 
in a recently published book entitled 
The People’s Choice.’ 

A brief description of the county and 
its libraries may serve for purpcses of 
orientation. Erie County in 1940 was a 
reasonably prosperous county, peopled 
by a relatively homogeneous group of 
native Americans who were engaged 
about equally in agricultural and indus- 
trial work. The population of the county 
was forty-three thousand, of whom about 
twenty-five thousand lived in Sandusky, 
the county seat and only urban center. 
The people, almost all native-born white, 
were largely of the working class, with a 
sprinkling of upper-class merchants, 
manufacturers, and professional men. 
The cultural and social life of the county 
was perhaps not atypical of Middle West 
small towns and rural sections. The 
family and the church were important 
social units, and formal education re- 
ceived the support of the population at 
large. The educational level of the county 
was considerably above the average for 
the United States as a whole (so that our 
sample is “‘better’’ for our purposes than 
an accurate national sample would be). 

There were five public libraries in the 


2P. F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice: How the Voter Makes 
Up His Mind in a Presidential Campaign (New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944). 

3 For a fuller description of the county see chap. 
ii in The People’s Choice, from which this summary 
is largely taken. 
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county: the central library at Sandusky, 
with nearly seven thousand “‘borrowers”’ 
and the others in four small towns in the 
county—Huron, Vermilion, Milan, and 
Berlin Heights. In addition, the San- 
dusky library serviced eleven county 
stations by car. The circulation of the 
Sandusky library for 1940 was 49 per 
cent fiction, 33 per cent children’s books, 
and 18 per cent nonfiction; in other 
words, nearly three-fourths of the adult 
circulation was fiction. This distribution 
is probably not too unrepresentative of 
the American public library. 

In this county an accurate stratified 
sample of three thousand residents of 
Erie County was interviewed in May, 
1940. From that group was selected a 
sample of six hundred respondents 
matched to the larger group and thus 
to the county. These six hundred re- 
spondents were interviewed once each 
month from May through November, 
the final interview coming just after the 
election. It is this group, called the “pan- 
el,” which furnished all the data for the 
present article. 

On the seventh interview of the panel, 
the one directly after the election, the 
following two questions were asked: (1) 
“How often do you borrow books from 
a library—a great deal, occasionally, or 
never?’’4 (2) “Approximately how many 
books do you read in an average month— 
less than one a month, one or two, three 
or four, or more than four?’”’ These two 
questions serve to differentiate the re- 
spondents on the basic questions of li- 
brary use and book readership. The par- 
ent-study furnishes a whole body of po- 


‘ Unfortunately, the framers of this question did 
not specify public library. Throughout this article, 
however, we assume that the results are substantial- 
ly the same as would have been secured by the more 
correct term. We think this is justified both on gen- 
eral grounds and because of the use of tbe term “bor- 
row” rather than “rent.” 


litical, social, and psychological data for 
these same respondents. The several re- 
peated interviews supply information 
about each respondent’s personal char- 
acteristics, social philosophy, political 
history, personality traits, relationships 
with other people, opinions on issues re- 
lated to the election—in short, informa- 
tion on several factors for studying the 
formation of political preferences. Thus 
we have the opportunity to compare li- 
brary users and nonusers, or book read- 
ers and non—book readers, on a battery 
of important political:yariables.’ First, 
however, we shall identify the library 
users more closely. 


LIBRARY USERS, BOOK READERS 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


How many people use the public li- 
brary? The answer to this question de- 
pends, of course, upon the definition of 
“use.” Every public librarian in the 
country knows the number of those in 
his community who are library regis- 
trants, but he also knows that not all 
registrants use the public library or use 
it to the same degree. Some librarians 
know what percentage of their regis- 
trants are library borrowers. Several pre- 
vious studies have allowed people to 


5 Incidentally, this illustrates an effective and 
relatively inexpensive research procedure for the 
establishment of relationships like those discussed 
here. The inclusion of one or two key questions in 
a general public opinion survey provides additional 
opportenities for analysis. In other words, the key 
questions serve to differentiate a few groups within 
the total, and these groups can then be compared 
on all the data collected in the survey. For example, 
the results reported here could be checked and ex- 
tended by the inclusion of a similar question in the 
public opinion surveys regularly conducted by such 
offices as the (Gallup) American Institute of Public 
Opinion, the (Roper) Fortune survey, and the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center. These surveys have 
the important advantage that they provide a much 
larger sample for statistical analysis. 
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identify themselves as library users,° and 
that is the method we use here. 

In answer to the first question cited 
above, 7 per cent of the respondents said 
that they used the library a great deal, 
another 18 per cent said they used it oc- 
casionally, and the remaining 75 per 
cent said that they never used the library. 
In other words, one out of every four 
adults of voting age said that he bor- 


CHART I 


HicH CorRELATION OF Book READING WITH 
Lrprary UsE 


NUMBER of BOOKS READ per MONTH 
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The total number of respondents in this chart and 
the following tables and chart is less than 600 (the 
original size of the panel) for two reasons: (1) there 
was always a certain amount of “mortality,” i.e., 
people who would not allow us to reinterview them 
or who could not be located for reinterviewing; and 
(2) in most cases the ‘Don’t know” responses are 
not included. The usable sample for most purposes 
includes from 450 to 500 cases. e 


rowed: books from the public library oc- 
casionally or oftener. The same respond- 
ents carybe classified in terms of the num- 
bers of books they claimed to read. Of 
this representative sample, 5 per cent 
claimed to read four or more books a 
month, another 5 per cent from three to 
four books a month, another 1o per cent 
from one to two books a month, and the 
remaining 80 per cent acknowledged that 
they read less than one book a month. 

®° Notably, see Douglas Waples, People and Print: 


Social Aspects of Readirtg in the Depression (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, [1937]). 


~ month. In addition, 


On the basis of these two indices, then, 
it appears that the term “‘book reader” 
applies to from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
the people in this better-than-average- 
educated county. 

By cross-tabulating these two vari- 
ables for the same group of people, we 
see the extent to which use of the library 
and book reading corresponded in such 
a community, and thus we are given 
some insight into the role of the library 
as a provider of book reading relative to 
other sources. Actually, we find that the 
two were highly correlated (Chart I) 
The more people read books, the more 
they used the library. Over 80 per cent 
of the respondents who claimed to read 
three or more books a month were li- 
brary users, as against only 12 per cent 
of those who read less than one book a 
the more books 
people read, the more likely they were 

o use the library a great deal rather than 
occasionally. In this community, most 
of the book reading can be traced direct- 
ly to the public library. There was little 
readingof books not secured through the 
library. 

For all practical purposes, then, we 
can differentiate people on the basis of 
their library use in good confidertce that 
at the same time we are differentiating 
them in terms of the relative amount of 
their reading of books. Accordingly, out 
of considerations of both economy of 
analysis and reliability of results, we 
shall hereafter deal with only two groups 
of people—the occasional and regular li- 
brary users (abbreviated “LU’s’’) and 
the non-library users (““NLU’s’). It 
should be understood that whatever is 
found for these two groups would also 
be true for the overlapping groups of 
people—those who read more books and 
those who read fewer or no books. 

But more important than the relation- 
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ship between library users and book 
readers is the relationship between li- 
brary users and the community at large. 
The public library has long prided itself 
on its approximation to the democratic 


munity. In what important characteris- 
tics do the two differ? 

The profile of library use in Erie Coun- 
ty, in terms of primary personal charac- 
teristics, reveals the kinds of people who 


CHART II 


Tae Prorice oF Lrsrary Use: REPRESENTATION OF VARIOUS GROUPS IN THE LIBRARY CLIENTELE 


Library Users 


EDUCATION 
College 60 
High-School Graduation 
Some High School 
Grade School and None 


OCCUPATION* 
Professional and Managerial 
Clerical and Commercial 
Farmers 
Wage-earners 


AGE 


Non-Library Users Total Cases 
40% 49 
59% 
78% 
89% 





20-34 {31% 
35-54 ae 











55 and over 


SEX 
Women L_ 28% 
Men L_20% 











RESIDENCE ‘ 
Rural {| 20% 72% 
Urban |_22% 718% 











ae eee, ee ee. 


teal 


ECONOMIC STATUS 








Upper Half | 26% 74% | 
Lower Half | 23% 77% we 








THE TOTAL COMMUNITY 


* Housewives are included with the occupation of the breadwinner. 


’ 


ideal. This usually means that in most 
parts of the country the library opens its 
doors to all members of the community 
without discrimination. But how demo- 
cratic is the library in another sense? 
How representative are library users of 
the community as a whole? By and large, 
it is known that a sample of library users 
is not equivalent to a sample of the com- 


are overrepresented and _ underrepre- 
sented in the library clientele, as com- 
pared with the community as a whole 
(Chart II). This simple description 
shows the relative importance of these 
characteristics in determining the use of 
the library. It is clear from this profile 
that the most important characteristics 
which seem to distinguish library users 
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from the community as a whole were edu- 
cation, occupation, age, and sex and that 
the least important were residence and 
economic status.’ 

We say “seem to distinguish’”’ because 
this sort of description of the library cli- 
entele, although superficially correct, is 
not basically sound. This is immediately 
apparent when one recalls that these 
characteristics actually interrelate in 
certain consistent patterns, especially 
with the important factor of education. 
For example, differences in occupation 
are directly related to differences in edu- 
cation: professional people have had 
more schooling than white-collar people, 
and the latter, in turn, have had more 
than wage-earners. Hence the differences 
that appear in a simple occupational 
classification may really reflect only dif- 
ferences in education and not differences 
in type of job at all. Again, because of 
the advances in popular education during 
recent decades, the younger people in 
this country have a higher level of formal 
schooling than their elders. Thus, the 
age differences, too, may simply reflect 
differences in education. Similarly, dif- 
ferences in economic status may also be 
a result of differences in education, since, 
as everyone knows, the wealthier people 
in this country get more education and 
the better educated make more money. 
In short, the crucial factor of education, 
correlated as it is with most of the other 
characteristics, may operate as a spuri- 
ous factor. Thus, in order to discover the 
role of the other factors as such, we must 


7It might be that the relative effect of these 
characteristics would differ in another community. 
For example, the relative accessibility of library 
service in the rural area of Erie County undoubtedly 
made the factor of residence less important here 
than it would be in most other areas in the country. 
Similarly, the relative prosperity of Erie County 
probably accounted for the small differences associ- 
ated with economic status. 
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eliminate the effect of education by hold- 
ing it constant. We must see whether 
occupational and age and income differ. 
ences appear among people on the same 
educational level. (We must add that 
even this will not completely isolate the 
other factors because of the complex in- « 
terrelations among these primary per- 
sonal characteristics. Additional limita- 
tions to this sort of statistical analysis 
are imposed by the small numbers with 
which we must deal. But the control of 
education does bring us much closer to 
determining the role of these factors by 
themselves in promoting the use of li- 
braries and the reading of books.) 

When education is thus controlled, 
the number and extent of differences be- 
tween library users and the community 
as a whole decrease, but some of them 
still remain (Table 1). On the lower edu- 
cational level, i.e., among people with 
less than high-school graduation, all dif- 
ferences disappear except one. Sex and 
age and economic and residence differ- 
ences all fade away, and only one occu- 
pational difference remains. Less edu- 
cated people in white-collar occupations 
use the library more than their counter- 
parts in other occupations. Although the 
numbers do not support statistical sig- 
nificance in this case, it is nevertheless 
interesting to speculate that it is pre- 
sumably these people who are typically 
in the position of “trying to get ahead” 
in the socioeconomic hierarchy. In the 
upper educational group, i.e., those with 
high-school graduation or more, the dif- 
ferences in age and economic status dis- 
appear; but three other characteristics 
remain important. Professional and man- 
agerial people, women, and, to a lesser 
extent, rural residents all uSe the library 
more than their counterparts. The first, 
the best educated of all, have been trained 
to rely more upon print; women have 
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more leisure than men and, in addition, 
the reading of books in our society tends 
to be considered a “‘feminine”’ character- 
istic; and rural residents have fewer com- 
petitive attractions for their leisure time 
(e g., motion pictures) than city dwellers. 
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primary interest here is not in comparing 
the library clientele with the rest of the 
community in such personal characteris- ; 
tics but rather in comparing them in 
terms of the political variables connected 
with a presidential campaign. In the ac- 


TABLE 1 


WITH EDUCATION ROUGHLY CONTROLLED, THERE WERE FEWER 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LIBRARY USE AND OTHER 


Some Hicu ScHoor 
or Less 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Percentage 
| Who Were 
LU’s 


a 








Hica-ScHoo. Grapwa- 


TION OR ans 





é.. of 


Cases 
Equaling 
100 per Cent 


No. of 
Cases 
Equaling 
roo per Cent 


Percentage 
Who Were 
LU’s 








Occupation: 
Professional and managerial 
Clerical and commercial. . 
Wage-carners............ 
Farmers. . . 


Age: 
20-34... 
35-54..: 
55 and over 


Economic status: 
kk Re or 
Lower half 


34 64 39 
22 41 32 
157 42 66 
56 4I 32 


73 46 93 
141 49 59 
116 45 20 


158 38 82 
172 56 89 


192 43 
137 52 


139 47 04 
190 47 78 














In sum, then, the library clientele was 
unrepresentative of the community at 
large, inasmuch as the following groups 
are overrepresented : the better educated 
in general; women; the better-educated 
professional and managerial people and 
the less-educated white-collar workers; 
and the better-educated rural residents. 
And, of these factors, by far the most im- 
portant was education. 

So much for the preliminaries. Our 


tual political arena, did library users (or 
book readers) differ from their fellows? 
And, if they did, how and to what extent? 
The several variables on which we shall 
compare the LU’s and the NLU’s can be 
classified into three main clusters—sub- 
jective participation in a presidential 
campaign, overt participation in the 
campaign, and political attitudes. The 
first deals with the ways in which and the 
extent to which people became psycho- 
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logically involved in a presidential cam- 
paign; the second, with what they ac- 
tually did about it; and the third, with 
the opinions they had about the major 
issues. We shall now discuss each of these 
clusters of political variables in turn. 


LIBRARY USE (BOOK READING) AND 
POLITICAL INTEREST 


One of the important ways to dis- 
tinguish people during a presidential 
campaign is based upon their interest in 
the campaign.* People feel greater and 
lesser degrees of psychological involve- 
ment in a presidential election and ex- 
press. their feelings in a variety of ways. 
Some people are consumed with interest 
in the election, while others are indiffer- 
ent to or bored with the whole affair. If 
one wished to relate this material directly 
to the question of the library and “good 
citizenship,” he might start a definition 
by saying that the people who take a 
greater interest in political affairs are 
“better citizens” than those who do not. 

On this important psychological ele- 
ment, what differences appeared be- 
tween LU’s and NLU’s? The gross dif- 
ference was considerable: 54 per cent of 
the LU’s said they had great interest in 
the campaign, as against only 33 per 
cent of the NLU’s. But from the section 
‘above we know that this cannot be legiti- 
mately related to library use alone be- 
cause of the educational differences be- 
tween the LU’s and the NLU’s. Educa- 
tion itself was highly correlated with in- 
terest, and hence this apparent difference 
between LU’s and NLU’s may be spuri- 


* For an elaboration of this point see chap. v, 
“Participation in the Election,” in The People’s 
Choice. This chapter contains a documentation of 
the validity of this index in reflecting the respond- 
ents’ “real’’ subjective participation in the cam- 
paign. The question: ‘“‘Would you say you had a 
great deal of interest in the election, a moderate in- 
terest, a mild interest, or no interest at all?” 
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ous. Accordingly, we must again contro] 
the influence of education. 

When we do, the difference between 
LU’s and NLU’s shrinks but remains 
(Table 2). In other words, when the edu- 
cational level of the respondent is con- 
trolled to this rough extent, the LU’s 
showed greater interest in the campaign 
than their fellows. But this still is not 
conclusive. Since education is such an 
important factor in distinguishing be- 
tween the LU’s and the NLU’s, it may 
still be that we simply do not control 
education finely enough on only two 
levels. And this is actually the case. On 
each of the two educational levels sepa- 
rately the LU’s ranked higher than the 
NLU’s. For example, in the group with 
some high-school education or less, the 
ratio of grade-school people to those with 
some high-school training was about 2 
to 1 for the NLU’s, as against a ratio of 
nearly 1 to 2 for the LU’s.® And the same 
relationship existed on the upper educa- 
tional level, with the LU’s still relatively 
higher in education than the NLU’s. 
Thus, the differences we find between 
LU’s and NLU’s might still be attribu- 
table to differences in education; we 
might still not have isolated the factor 
of library use from the factor of school- 
ing. So we must control education more 
closely. But here the limitation of num- 
bers becomes prohibitive for the extreme 
educational levels. For purposes of analy- 
sis there were too few LU’s among those 
with grade-school education or less and 
too few NLU’s among those with college 
training. Thus we are restricted to the 
two middle educational levels—those 


9 The detailed educational distribution of the 
two groups follows: 
NLU’s 

51% 
25% 
18% 


LU’s 
12% 
22% 


Grade school and less 
Some high school , paen Wa 
High-school graduation .............08.-. 40% 
College......... ‘ , Bagl 26% 6% 
Total number of cases (equaling 100%) 122 351 
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with some high school and those who 
have completed high school. And when 
we control education as finely as this, the 
difference in interest between LU’s and 
NLU’s was still clearly visible (Table 3). 
This close analysis, as detailed as the 
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to explore. For such variables we shall 
hold interest constant on two levels rath- 
er than education. In effect, this provides 
a rough control of education too, since, 
as we have seen, education and interest 
are themselves strongly interrelated.” 


TABLE 2 
LU’s PROFESSED MORE INTEREST IN THE ELECTION THAN DID 


NLU’s, ON EACH E®UCATIONAL LEVEL 


Some Hicn ScHooL 
or Less 


INTEREST IN 





| Hics-ScHoot Grapvua- 
TION OR More 





THE ELECTION 


| NLU’s 





Moderate 
Mild and none.... 


Total number of cases (equal- 
ing 100%) re 


447% 
36% 
20% 


84 





TABLE 3 


LU’s PROFESSED MORE INTEREST IN THE ELECTION THAN DID NLU’S 
WITH EDUCATION CONTROLLED MORE CLOSELY 


Some Hics ScHoo. 


INTEREST IN THE ELECTION 








GRADUATION 





NLU’s 


= Hics-ScHooL 
| 
| 
| 


LU’s | 





Moderate 
Mild and none 


Total number of cases (equaling 
100%)... 


35% 
40% 


25% 


50% 
43% 
7% 


46 65 





data permit, seems to establish the fact 
that LU’s have slightly more interest in 
politics during a presidential campaign 
than have NLU’s.”° 

But for some variables, education is 
not the best control. In some cases, in- 
terest in the campaign is more directly 
related to the differences we shall want 

© Such close control of education will not be re- 
ported in the rest of this article because of the larger 


numbers available from an educational control on 
two levels instead of four. 


Take, for example, the desire of the 
respondents to have their own candidate 


1 The differences hereafter reported with an in- 
terest control have all been tested with an educa- 
tional control, and they are substantially confirmed. 
In one sense the use of an interest control serves to 
penalize the LU’s; since they have a higher interest 
ranking than the NLU’s, with education controlled, 
they ought to carry that advantage over to other 
factors. However, if interest were not controlled, all 
subsequent differences between the LU’s and 
NLU’s would be suspect as mere reflections of the 
interest differential. 
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elected.” Their answers were correlated 
more highly with their interest in the 
election than with the degree of their 
formal schooling. Hence we control in- 
terest rather than education in investi- 
gating differences between the LU’s and 
NLU’s. And we find a slight difference 
among those with great interest but 
hardly any difference among those with 
less interest (Table 4). In other words, 
LU’s with great interest in the campaign 
were more concerned about the victory 
of their candidate than NLU’s with great 
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dealing with the respondent’s informa- 
tion about the campaign was asked in 
the parent-study; in the interview a few 
weeks after the Democratic convention, 
the respondents were asked whether they 
knew whom the Democrats had nomi- 
nated for vice-president. On each inter- 
est level separately the LU’s were much 
better informed than the NLU’s (Table 
5). 

The same was true for breadth of opin- 
ion. The LU’s held slightly more opin- 
ions on several issues related to the cam- 


\ABLE 4 
AMONG THOSE WITH GREAT INTEREST, THE LU’S WERE MORE CONCERNED ABOUT THE 


OUTCOME OF THE ELECTION THAN WERE THE NLU’S; AMONG THOSE 
WITH LESS INTEREST, THERE WAS LITTLE DIFFERENCE 








ATTITUDE TOWARD OUTCOME OF THE ELECTION 


? 
Great INTEREST Less INTEREST 





| NLU’s LU’s NLU’s 





“Very anxious to see my candidate elected” 


“Would like to see him win, but it is not terribly a | 


**Doesn’t make much difference to me” 


Total number of cases (equaling 100%) 


14% 
85% 


53% 
1% 


240 











interest; but LU’s and NLU’s without 
much interest in the election showed 
about the same concern over its outcome. 

So far in this section we have dealt 
with what might be called the extent of 
“psychological involvement” in the cam- 
paign. What about the extent to which 
people are informed and opinionated 
about the campaign? On each interest 
level, were the LU’s better informed than 
the NLU’s, and did they have more 
breadth of opinion? Only one question 


12 The question: “Which of the following state- 
ments corresponds most closely to your feeling 
about the election: 

“T am very anxious to see my candidate elected; 

“T would like to see him win but it is not terribly 
important to me; 

“It does not make much difference to me who 
wins.” 


paign than the NLU’s, regardless of what 
the opinions were. From time to time the 
respondents were asked their attitudes 
on a variety of political questions. Many 
times, of course, people acknowledged 
that they did not know how they felt 
about the question at hand. It is the ex- 
tent of this indecision that we measure 
here. And we find that the NLU’s had 
slightly fewer opinions on five such ques- 
tions than the LU’s, especially on the 
higher interest level (Table 6)."? Thus, 
not only were the LU’s better informed 


3 The five questions dealt with the following is- 
sues: governmental experience as against business 
experience in a president, aid to England, labor un- 
ions, conscription, and the European situation as 
against the domestic situation as problems for the 
presidency. 
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about the campaign, but they were more 
conscious of the issues involved and had 
opinions about those issues more fre- 
quently than the NLU’s who professed 
the same degree of interest in the elec- 
tion. This greater alertness to the issues 
of the campaign can be demonstrated in 
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probably more knowledge about, the is- 
sues of the campaign. 
Finally, the LU’s were slightly more 


“decisive in their vote than the NLU’s. 


One of the important distinctions found 
in the parent-study involved the time of 
final decision, i.e., when the voter defi- 


TABLE 5 
ON EACH LEVEL OF INTEREST THE LU’S WERE BETTER INFORMED ON 
THE IDENTITY OF THE DEMOCRATIC VICE-PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINEE THAN WERE THE NLU’S 








Levet or InroRMATION 


Great INTEREST Less INTEREST 





LU’s NLU’s LU’s 





Knew the name of the nominee... . : 
Did not know the name of the nominee 


Total number of cases (equaling 100%)... . . 





49% 
51% 


58° 114 51 


59% 
41% » 


77% 


23% 














TABLE 6 


ON EACH LEVEL OF INTEREST THE LU’S HELD MORE OPINIONS 
ON MAJOR POLITICAL ISSUES THAN DID THE NLU’S 








BreapTs oF OPINION 


Great INTEREST 
a 





LU’s NLU’s 





Undecided on none of the five 
Undecided on one of the five............ é 
Undecided on two or more of the five. ..... 


Total number of cases (equaling 100%). .... 





76% 
18% 


6% 


57 110 


84% 
16% 


0% 











another way. In late October the respond- 
ents were asked whether they thought 
that Roosevelt and Willkie agreed or dis- 
agreed on each of a set of six political 
questions."4 Again on eagm interest level 
separately the LU’s wet indecided less 
frequently than the NLU’s (Table 7). 
Here too, then, by knowing where the 
candidates stood on major issues, the 
LU’s showed a greater sensitivity to, and 


'* The issues were: government economy, New 
Deal reforms, foreign policy, business confidence, 
rights of labor, and unemployment. 


nitely and finally made up his mind on 
how he would véte.* This represents an 
important component of voting behav- 
ior. Did the LU’s decide on their vote 
earlier or later than the NLU’s? Did they 
know at once for which party they would 
vote and then maintain that choice 
throughout the campaign; or did they 
defer their judgment until the candidates 
had stated their positions and argued the 
issues and only then make up their minds? 


"8 See chap. vi, “The Time of Final Decision,” 
in The People’s Choice. 
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The answer is clear. On each interest 
level separately the LU’s decided on 
their vote earlier than did the NLU’s 
(Table 8). The majority of them knew 
in May—before either candidate was 


TABLE 7 


ON EACH LEVEL OF INTEREST THE LU’S WERE, 
ON THE AVERAGE, LESS UNCERTAIN THAN 
THE NLU’S ON WHETHER ROOSEVELT AND 
WILLKIE AGREED OR DISAGREED ON SIX Is- 
SUES OF THE CAMPAIGN 








AVERAGE PERCENTAGE 
UNDECIDED 





CLASSIFICATION 
} 

Percentage | Percentage 

Indicating | Indicating 

Great Interest | Less Interest 





5 | 49, 
21 | 57 








did they have more opinions than their 
fellows, but they -held their opinions 
more strongly. 

On the whole, then, the LU’s partici- 
pated subjectively in the political cam- 
paign slightly more than the NLU’s, 
They were more interested in the elec- 
tion, they were more concerned about 
its outcome, they were better informed, 
they had more opinions on political is- 
sues, and they were firmer in their opin- 
ions. In so far as this psychological in- 
volvement in politics is considered an 
index of “good” citizenship, the LU’s 
were slightly “better” citizens than the 
NLU’s. Having said this, however, we 
must hasten to point out another finding 
illustrated in these tables: that educa- 
tion and interest differentiated on these 
political variables much more sharply 


TABLE 8 
ON EACH LEVEL OF INTEREST THE LU’S DEFINITELY DECIDED ON 


THEIR VOTE EARLIER THAN DID THE NLU’S 





| 
Tiwe oF Finat Decision = 


Great INTEREST 


Less INTEREST 


LU’s 





May (or before) 
June-August 
September—-November 


Total number of cases a Gget 
ing 100%). . 


50% 
29% 
21% 





nominated—just how they would vote 
in November and actually voted that 
way. The whole argumentation of the 
campaign had no converting effect upon 
such people. In other words, LU’s were 
less open to persuasion during the cam- 
paign, less likely to change their minds, 
than were the NLU’s. They apparently 
felt, weeks before the party conventions, 
that they knew where their interests lay; 
and the nominations and speeches and 
events could not sway them. Not only 


than library use." The differences be- 
tween LU’s and NLU’s were never so 
large as the same differences between the 
high and low educational or interest 
groups. Library use may have been one 
distinguishing characteristic, but it was 
not nearly so important as the two other 
characteristics. 


6 The cluster of differences in this section are 
statistically significant on the P = 0.05 level, as 
tested by X-squares, although some of the individ- 
ual differences are not. All the differences, though 
slight, tend in the same direction. 
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LIBRARY USE (BOOK READING) AND 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

So much for people’s interest in poli- 
tics. Now, what did they do about their 
political interest? They could have done 
several things. They could read about 
the campaign and listen to it over the 
radio; they could discuss the issues with 
their friends and try to convert them; they 
could get out and work fer their candi- 
date; and, finally, and most*important, 
they could vote. Here, again, one might 
say that the “better” citizens are the 
more active ones. In this respect, were 
there clear differences between the LU’s 
and the NLU’s? 

‘Publicists and partisans often claim 
that it is the duty of every citizen to fol- 
low the issues of a presidential campaign 
through the press and radio. The extent 
to which this is actually done has been 
documented at length in the parent- 
study.'? Here, however, we are interested 
only in the differential exposure of LU’s 
and NLU’s to the campaign. Thanks to 
repeated interviewing, a body of data 
was secured on their exposure to the 
campaign in newspapers and magazines, 
over the radio, and through personal 
conversation. From this material several 
indices of exposure to campaign commu- 
nications were constructed."* In exposure 
to every medium separately, as well as in 
over-all exposure to the campaign, the 
LU’s ranked higher than the NLU’s on 
each interest level (Table g). In other 
words, the LU’s read more about the 
campaign, listened more to the campaign, 
and talked more about the campaign 
than did the NLU’s with the same degree 
of interest. 


'7 See especially chap, xiv, ‘“The Radio and the 
Printed Page,” in The People’s Choice. 


"8 For the details on the construction of these in- 
dices see the Appendix of The People’s Choice. 
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It is particularly interesting to note 
that the differentials in the use of maga- 
zines are much greater than the differ- 
entials for the other mediums. This sug- 
gests a sort of “print-mindedness” on 
the part of the LU’s—a condition con- 
firmed by other data. In late October 
the respondents were asked which they 
thought was “closer to the truth (more 
impartial)” —the news in newspapers or 
the news on the air. Of those who had 
opinions, most of the LU’s (58 per cent) 
trusted the newspaper more, and most of 
the NLU’s (53 per cent) trusted the radio 
more.’? Thus, the greater use of print by 
the LU’s was associated with greater 
reliance upon it. 

But people are not always on the re- 
ceiving end of political communications. 
They also discuss political issues with 
their associates. Some people do most of 
the talking and others most of the listen- 
ing. The first we might call the ‘opinion 
leaders” in the community. In the par- 
ent-study an opinion leader was defined 
as anyone who said he was asked for ad- 
vice about the presidential campaign or 
who said he had tried to convince anyone 
of his own position. Among those with 
the same degree of interest in the cam- 
paign, the LU’s served as opinion leaders 
slightly more often than did the NLU’s 
(Table 10). 

Both from tiis and from the exposure 
score reported above, it is clear that the 
LU’s engaged in personal conversation 
about the presidential campaign more 
than the NLU’s. But there is more to it 
than that. There seems to be within the 
community a two-step flow of communi- 
cation from the formal mediums like the 
newspaper and the radio and the maga- 


'9 The same result appeared with an educational 
control and again with a party control (since Demo- 
crats were more likely to name radio and Republi- 
cans to name newspapers). 
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zine through the opinion leaders to the 
less interested and less articulate people 
who are exposed little or not at all to poli- 
tics in the formal mediums. Briefly, the 
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and they advised their associates more 
than the NLU’s—but when they were 
asked, after the election, to name the 
most important source of influence upon 


TABLE 9 


ON EACH LEVEL OF INTEREST THE LU’S WERE EXPOSED MORE THAN 
WERE THE NLU’S TO VARIOUS KINDS OF COMMUNICATION ON THE 
CAMPAIGN (SHOWN BY INDICES OF EXPOSURE IN WHICH 100=AVER- 


AGE) 








Great INTEREST 


Less INTEREST 





Kinp oF Exposure 
LU’s 


NLU’s LU’s NLU’s 





256 


Personal conversation 
General 


129 
136 


Total number of cases (ap- 
proximate) 60 





121 109 47 
124 go 71 
121 98 80 
116 99 84 
115 83 


119 243 














TABLE 10 


ON EACH LEVEL OF INTEREST THE LU’S WERE MORE ACTIVE 
THAN THE NLU’S IN THEIR POLITICAL BEHAVIOR* 








Great INTEREST 


Less INTEREST 





Kinp oF Po.iticat BEBAVIOR 


LU’s 


LU’s NLU’s 





Served as opinion leaders 
Worked for their candidate. ... 
Noticed changes 

ed 








Total number of cases (equaling| 
100% for each factor) 


55% 


62% . 


14% 10% 
17% 14% 
oe 289; 

33% 0 1% 


240 











* None of these differences is statistically significant in itself, nor is this cluster of differences 
in political activity significant. The fact that there are no rev ersals in the direction of the differ- 
ences constitutes a suggestion of reliability for the Fesults. On the whole, the differences are here 


given the benefit of the doubt. 


opinion leaders read and listen and then 
pass on what they have learned to the 
others via personal conversation.*® And 
now it appears that the LU’s performed 
this same function. They engaged in per- 
sonal conversation more than the NLU’s, 


2° For a description of this process see The Peo- 
ple’s Choice, pp. 49-51 and 151. 


their vote, they mentioned personal con- 
tacts less frequently than the NLU’s 
Only 16 per cent of the LU’s named some 
personal contact as the most important 
influence upon their votes, as against 29 
per cent of the NLU’s.* In short, the LU’s 


2 This result is substantially the same with either 
an interest or an education control. 
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talked politics more, but they were less 
influenced by such talk. They were doing 
the influencing. 

In addition, on each interest level 
separately the LU’s were more politi- 
cally alert and politically active than the 
NLU’s. They did more to get their candi- 
date elected, and they were quicker to 
notice changes in vote among their 
friends (Table 10). Thus, they overtly 
participated more in the campaign than 
did the NLU’s, and they observed more 
of its effects. 

But the one basic test of political ac- 
tivity is voting. It might even be ac- 
cepted as the best single test of “‘good 
citizenship.” Although some people go 
to the polls as a result of personal pres- 
sure, on the whole the exercise of the 
franchise is the central indicator of polit- 
ical interest. Did LU’s vote more than 
NLU’s? The answer is that for people 
with great interest in the election there 
were no differences between LU’s and 
NLU’s (Table 10). Both groups voted 
almost 100 per cent. But, among those 
with less interest, the LU’s did go to 
the polls more frequently than the 
NLU’s. 

Here, too, then, we find that the LU’s 
participated in the presidential campaign 
slightly more actively than the NLU’s. 
They read and listened more, they did 
more to get their candidate elected, they 
noticed more political changes around 
them, and they voted more. But still the 
differences in such political activity were 
much greater for interest or for educa- 
tion than for library use. Again, the lat- 
ter differentiated, but not nearly so 
sharply as other factors. (Incidentally, 
the finding that LU’s did more to get 
their candidate elected and voted more 
constitutes evidence against the popular 
notion that readers are not doers!) 
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LIBRARY USE (BOOK READING) AND 
POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


The main testing ground for political 
behavior is political attitudes. People 
can, and do, have opinions on political 
issues regardless of whether they have an 
interest in them, whether they read about 
them or listen to discussions of them, 
whether they are informed about them, 
or whether they do anything about them. 
What about differences between the LU’s 
and the NLU’s in this regard? We have 
seen that the |.D’s were more interested 
and more active in polifics than were the 
NLU’s. Did differences between them 
extend to the matter of political opinions? 

Here we must again shift our control 
of basic distinctions between the LU’s 
and the NLU’s. In the case of attitudes 
the important variables are not educa- 
tion or interest but rather such factors 
as political party or economic status or a 
combination of personal characteristics 
directly related to political opinion, 
which we call the “index of political pre- 
dispositions” (IPP).” 

Before we come to differences in atti- 
tudes, let us see if there were any differ- 
ences between the LU’s and the NLU’s 
in political judgment. We have already 
demonstrated that the LU’s were better 
informed about the presidential cam- 
paign than the NLU’s. But that does not 
necessarily mean that they were better 
able to “‘size it up”; it may just as well 
be that their additional zeal blinded them 


22The IPP was developed to differentiate as 
sharply as possible between Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the 1940 election. It is composed of three 
characteristics: socioeconomic status, religion, and 
residence. High socioeconomic status, Protestant re- 
ligion, and rural residence made for a Republican 
vote, whereas low economic status, Catholic religion, 
and urban residence made for a Democratic vote. 
For details on the construction of the index and for 
data on its relation to vote, see The People’s Choice, 
esp. chap. iii, “Social Differences between Republi- 
cans and Democrats.” 
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to the objective situation. In the inter- 
views we do have one point on which we 
can test political judgment. In late Octo- 
ber the respondents were asked which 
cahdidate they thought would win the 
election, regardless of which candidate 
they themselves favored. Were the LU’s 
better able to predict the outcome of the 
election than the NLU’s? The answer is 
“No.” Within ten days or two weeks of 
the election the LU’s in each party were 
slightly less able to name the winners 
#fthan the NLU’s. The Democratic LU’s 
/ were 5 per cent less sure of a Democratic 
' victory than the Democratic NLU’s 
(71:76 per cent), and the Republican 
LU’s were 5 per cent more sure of a Re- 
publican victory than the Republican 
NLU’s (60:55 per cent). Thus the LU’s 
in each party made slightly poorer prog- 
noses than the NLU’s. It may be that 
the LU’s greater exposure to the cam- 
paign accounted for this minor differ- 
ence. In the late stages of the 1940 cam- 
paign there was a good deal of talk about 
a Republican trend, and the LU’s—being 
more exposed to this propaganda—may 
-have been more “taken in” by it. But 
whatever the reason, the LU’s in each 
party did not foresee the outcome of the 
election quite so well as the NLU’s. 
And now for political attitudes. Al- 
though there were differences in attitude 
between LU’s and NLU’s in the same 
party, the differences were not significant 
or consistent (Table 11). Differences be- 
tween the two groups did appear on al- 
most all the five attitude questions avail- 
able; but they were not large, nor did 
they all incline in the same direction. 
That is, the LU’s were not consistently 
more Democratic or more Republican in 
their attitudes than the NLU’s, nor were 
they consistently more extreme or more 
moderate. Take the issue of labor unions. 
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In this case the LU’s in each party were 
more extreme in taking that party’s posi- 
tion than the NLU’s. Whereas 59 per 
cent of the Democratic NLU’s with opin- 
ions thought that, on the whole, unions 
were a good thing, 67 per cent of the 
Democratic LU’s thought so; and where- 
as 42 per cent of the Republican NLU’s 
approved unions, only 33 per cent of the 
Republican LU’s approved ,them. In 
other words, the two groups 6f partisan 
LU’s took opposite sides of the question 
more extreméy than the partisan NLU’s. 
The same was true on the issue of the de- 
sirability of government experience as 
against business experience in a presi- 
dent, but the differences were small. 

On the question of aid to England we 
get a differeny picture. In that case the 
LU’s in both parties inclined in the same 
substantive pgsition; i.e., they were both 
more “intervéntionist” than their fel- 
low-NLU’s in the same party. On the 
issue of conscription, however, the LU’s 
approved more than the NLU’s among 
the Republicans, but less among thé 
Democrats. In short, it is impossible to 
establish any clear-cut attitude differ- 
ences between the LU’s and the NLU’s 
in each of the major parties. (Actually, 
of course, so many factors are involved 
in the formation of public opinion that 
it is not hard to understand why con- 
sistent differences between the LU’s and 
the NLU’s did not appear, especially 
since the limitations of the data preclude 
a thorough analysis of such factors.) But 
the least that can be said is that on im- 
portant political issues there were no 
clear differences in attitudes between 
LU’s and NLU’s within the same politi- 
cal party. 

Finally, what about vote? This is the 
central political attitude and hence rep- 
resents the culmination of political be- 




















































havior. Thus, in one sense it becomes the 
most important criterion of all. When we 
control political predispositions as closely 
as possible, did LU’s vote any differently 
from NLU’s? Did book readers, as a 
group, vote differently from non—book 
readers? In late October, during the last 
two weeks of the presidential campaign, 
the vote intentions of the LU’s within 
each major set of political predispositions 
were more Republican than the vote in- 
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TABLE 11 
THERE WERE NO CLEAR DIFFERENCES, WITHIN THE TWO PARTIES, BETWEEN THE 
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In the two preceding sections we found 
slight but consistent differences between 
the LU’s and the NLU’s in political in- 
terest and political activity. But such 
differences were apparently not carried 
over into the area of political attitudes. 
Within the limitationsof our data, no 
clear differences in opinion appear be- 
tween the two groups on a set of major 
issues in the 1940 presidential campaign. 
As for vote, the LU’s were, if anything, 






ATTITUDES OF LU’S AND NLU’S ON FIVE POLITICAL ISSUES INVOLVED 


ATTITUDE 


IN THE 1940 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN * 

















Believed the European situation more important a presi-| 


dential problem than the domestic economy 


Believed that labor unions were on the whole a good thing. 
Believed the United States should do more to help England) 
Preferred government experience to business experience in a| 


president. 
Approved wholly or partly of conscription 


Total number of cases (equaling 100% for each issue) 





| REPUBLICANS 
ee eee 
|__Lv’s | NLU’s LU’s NLU’s 
yi | 

| 21% | 30% 7% 8% 

| 67% | 59% 33% 42% 

| 71% | 63% 65% 57% 

| 90% 88% 10% 16% 

| 90% 95% 89% 797 

| 32 | 114 65 140 











* The percentages are computed on the base of those with opinions on that issue. The ‘‘don’t know’s’’ are omitted (but the same 
resuits appear if they are included). The total number of cases thus varies slightly from issue to issue. 


tention of the NLU’s. Of the NLU’s with 
Republican predispositions, 74 per cent 
were going to vote Republican, as against 
83 per cent of the LU’s; and of those with 
Democratic predispositions, 33 per cent 
of the NLU’s intended to vote Republi- 
can, as against 40 per cent of the LU’s 
In both camps the LU’s (or book readers) 
were more Republican tlan their fel- 
lows.?3 


23 The level of education may again function as a 
spurious factor here, since there is probably a slight 
tendency for the better educated within each socio- 
economic stratum to vote more Republican. At- 
tempts to analyze this relationship by controlling 
the educational level were not conclusive, 





somewhat more Republican than the 
NLU’s. (And even this might be attribut- 
able to differences in education between 
the two groups.) 


CONCLUSION 


This concludes our investigation of 
political differences between library users 
(or book readers) and non-library users 
(or non—book readers). We have found 
slight differences in certain areas of polit- 
ical interest, still smaller differences in 
political activity, and no substantial dif- 
ferences in political opinions. In addi- 
tion, the differences between LU’s and 
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NLU’s were slight in comparison with 
differences associated with such factors 
as education or economic status or other 
predispositions. On the whole—and given 
the benefit of the statistical doubt—the 
LU’s were slightly more “alive” to the 
presidential campaign than the NLU’s, 
but other differences among people were 
much more important. People of the 
same kind seem to hold the same politi- 
cal opinions whether they read books a 
great deal or not at all. 

This last point raises the crucial ques- 
tion, namely, the question of the effect 
of book reading upon political behavior. 
We must emphasize once more that our 
data cannot be considered in a cause- 
effect relationship. Such a study would 
involve an investigation of the concrete 
reading {patterns of the respondents as 
related/to changes in political opinion 
over a long period of time. (In any such 
study, of course, one would include any 
book reading which might affect politi- 
cal opinions. That is, one would not limit 
such a study simply to books of nonfic- 
tion on social problems. At the very 
least, it is a hypothesis worth investigat- 
ing that The Grapes of Wrath was as ef- 
fective in changing political opinions as 
Factories in the Field, or that Native Son 
was as effective as The American Dilem- 
ma, or that Fontamara was as effective 
as The Axe of Fascism, or that the Lanny 
Budd. version of recent history was as 
effective as the John Gunther version. 
Incidentally, this highlights in another 
way the impropriety of equating acquisi- 
tion or circulation figures for the 300’s 
with “the library’s contribution to the 
improvement of citizenship within the 
community.’’) 

Thus we cannot establish here the ex- 
tent to which the library can be held di- 
rectly responsible—i.e., can be assigned 
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the credit or the blame—for the differ- 
ences between the LU’s and the NLU’s, 
From related investigations, the most 
probable interpretation of the differences 
in interest and activity between the two 
groups involves a general characteristic 
which might be called “cultural alert- 
ness.’’ Studies in this field have repeated- 
ly identified a certain group of people 
who engage in all sorts of cultural activi- 
ties, in the broad sense, more than does 
the rest of the community. They read 
more and listen more and talk more; 
they have more opinions and they feel 
more strongly about them; they join 
more organizations and are more active 
in them; they know more about what is 
going on. They are the people whose in- 
terests range outside the home and the 
street and the town in which they live. 
They are the culturally alert members of 
the community. 

It is in this context that the differ- 
ences in political interest and activity 
between the LU’s and NLU’s can best 
be understood. Such differences probably 
do not arise because the former read more 
books than the latter but rather because 
they are generally more sensitive and re- 
sponsive to the culture in which they 
live—and book reading and library use 
are only one manifestation of that gen- 
eral characteristic. 

When it comes to differences in politi- 
cal opinion, which is, after all, the crucial 
matter, strong predispositional charac- 
teristics, such as economic interest, be- 
come operative. Thus, despite the differ- 
ences in breadth of opinion and in infor- 
mation and in exposure to formal com- 
munications and personal discussions, 
the LU’s did not differ in opinions from 
the NLU’s. The major determinants of 
opinion are the basic predispositional 
factors which we elaborated above, re- 
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lated to important events. As we know 
from other studies, it is more often true 
that people select their reading to sup- 
port their predispositions than that their 
reading changes their opinions by over- 
coming the influence of their predisposi- 
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tioré. This condition operates as a basic 
and powerful delimitation upon the psy- 
chological and social effects of reading. 
In this sense, what reading does to people 
is not nearly so important as what people 
do to reading. 
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W OUR present society beoks are not 
often burned as 2 sign of condemna- 
nen, although they may be censored 

or suppressed. The idea of burning benks 
however still exists. Hitler's bank fire of 
Way no, gz; itecked most people. but 
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jor the bunning of bovks concernimg the 
betterment of and the 
actual burning orders, in Missouri and 
Ohio, of books which were distasteful in 
language or content. 

Most of the literature concerning 
book-burning considers its chronological 
history in different countries; sometimes 
the chronological treatment is combined 
into a division by types of books so de- 
stroyed. Such methods enable an author 
to relate the causes, circumstances, and 
effects of each case; since every book is 
to some degree unique, the burning of in- 
dividual books is logically considered as 
a series of separate events. Other works 
which contain material on the burning 
of books treat the subject incidentally in 
connection with discussions of censor- 
ship, intellectual history, or the develop- 
ment of certain types of thought, prac- 
tices, and social institutions. 

This paper attempts neither approach; 
its purpose has been only to gather ma- 
terial on a few of the general aspects of 
the history of- book-burning. Its aim is 
neither inclusiveness nor specialization; 
it might almost be considered.a series of 
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THE BACKGROUNDS OF BUVE-BURNING 


Destruction of books by fire 
one aspect of the long history of « 
ship; it is also one aspect of the efforts of 
society, from immemorial time, to de 
stroy by fire the persons who challenge 
its authority or the ideas which contra 
dict its existing customs and beliefs. 

Social groups have always been intol- 
erant or resentful toward the noncon- 
formist. Sociologists and anthropologists 
have attributed this characteristic to the 
establishment and sanctification of prim- 
itive mores and institutions and to the 
existence of an underlying fear that de- 
viation from tradition will anger spiritual 
powers and menace the safety of the 
group. Herd instinct enforces conform- 
ity; the possible alteration and conse- 
quent destruction of the social order 
seems implied in any change—as oge 
nobleman has said: “Any change, of any 
kind, at any time is bad.”” 

The particular nonconformisms which 


*E. P. Cheyney, “Freedom and Restraift: A 
Short History,” Annals of the American Academy 
CC (November, 1938), 1. 
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are most severely punished vary with the 
particular society. The most definite ac- 
tion is taken in fields in which mass feel- 
ing is strongest or in which group inter- 
ests are most distinctly evident. Men 
tend to punish most severely those who 
ontravene the beliefs or imstitutions 
sbout which they fee! most deeply; they 
ge more likely to tolerate divergent 
WMO om subjects which do not touch 
fuer orofoundest convictions 
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and spirtiud! trend of 2 owilization. lh 
our society Tne 

sure, an lieu of burming, are an general 
those which are considered oflenses 
against sexual morals or taste and, more 
rarely, those which tend rather directly 
to attack established governmental order 
and theories. Throughout previous cen- 
turies in the Western world there are 
comparatively few examples of censor- 
ship or destruction for offenses against 
taste and morals; the great majority suf 
fered because of existing restrictions 
against speculative thought and for opin- 
ions contrary to orthodox theology or 
established political power. 

It is difficult, however, to determine 
the logic upon which it was decided 
whether individual books were to be 
suppressed, expurgated, forbidden, or 
burned; the distinctions defy classifica- 
tion. The probability is that the particu- 
lar circumstances, events, and authority 
affected the decision, rather than any 
judgment of innate quality or measure- 
ment of depth of feeling. The type of 
book sought most diligently for burning 
varied with the society and the author- 
ity; both tended to suppress most rigor- 


VOGES We Censor oT CceD 


zor 


ously the opinions which tended to un- 
dermine their powers or to challenge their 
underlying philosophies. The roster of 
the types of books burned is ecumenical 
in its inclusions; almost every branch of 
written intellectual production appears 
im it, and those im ail walks of life are 
authors. > 

Fire has always been one of the etferc- 
tive arguments directed against men 
ther works. aut ther products of 
thowugtic. Des ase against doncsntormsts 
terete. aut cromimals. as weil as ageaarist 
Suess. 1 2 te We ee SHE 
usualy with ieee cancion, for aap 
ages Face mpy ve beed dur te purpose vl 
achia) Gesiructien or meter to sym 
we avhercence. Primitiwe societies were 
accustomed to burnmg images; indeed 
the practice of burning enemies in effigy 
still continues. The burning of obnoxious 
edicts or proclamations has been a com- 
mon reaction throughout history. Im- 
memorially the burning of either a repre 
sentation of a detested person or his 
written name has been a device for vent- 
ing animosity.” Rituals for exorcism often 
included the burning of a picture of the 
demon by whom the patient was pre- 
sumably possessed. 

The use of fire as a weapon against 
books is a reasonable transfer from the 
custom of burning objects or persons 
who inspired abhorrence or fear, since 
books, like men, are vehicles for the com- 
munication of thought. Implicit in the 
custom is the recognition of the possible 
effect of books and a fear of them which 
is almost as old as written literature. 

The final arbiter of censorship is the 
opinion of the popular majority; in the 
last analysis the continuing success of a 


2 The case of Peter d’Osma in the fifteenth cen- 
tury presents an interesting variation of this type 
of burning. When his book, Treatise on Confession, 
was sent to the fire, his chair was burned with it. 
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program of censorship rests upon the 
willingness or acquiescence of the people. 
Apparently most of the book-burnings 
had popular approval; the populace in 
the main shared the detestation with 
which certain types of writings were re- 
garded and supported the burning of 
books containing ideas that were feared 
and detested. For example, a general ac- 
cord was evident concerning the neces- 
sity of exterminating heresy and the im- 
perative duty to maintain rightful secu- 
lar authority; the difficulties lay in the 
differing interpretations of what was 
heresy and what was rightful authority. 

Evidences of popular protests and at- 
tempted prevention of the execution of 
orders are seen when the group in power 
endeavored to continue the persecution 
of theories and ideas which were begin- 
ning to receive mass acceptance and 
which were no longer objects of censure 
to the bulk of society. 

Two general kinds of book-burning 
have occurred. The history of the world 
contains many examples of the eradica- 
tion of great groups of books and collec- 
tions and of attempts to wipe out entire 
literatures. Such wholesale destruction 
has been due either to deliberate efforts 
or to the havoc incidental to war and in- 
vasion. The second type of fiery war 
against books has been directed against 
individual books; such actions have been 
either destructive or symbolic in their 
purposes. In the first case, as in the de- 
liberate eradications of entire types of 
literatures, an attempt has been made to 
destroy all copies of a particular book. 
The invention of printing, however, 
made it almost impossible to secure all 
copies, and many burnings were admit- 
tedly symbolic. 

Book-burning as a general custom died 
out in Europe near the end of the eight- 
eenth century, toward the close of an era 
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which had seen the rise of science, a 
struggle against the irrational and super- 
stitious in doctrines, and the growth of a 
belief in reason as the highest authority 
and in the concept of the natural rights 
of man. As these ideas attained general 
acceptance, the custom of book-burning 
declined, along with belief in witchcraft, 
extreme restrictions on the press, and the 
unquestioning acceptance of authority 
and absolute truth. 


THE BOOK-BURNERS 


Fire is a simple and direct answer to 
contradictory opinion. Books have some- 
times been burned by individuals or by 
undirected mobs; in general, however, 
the burning of books was carried out un- 
der the same auspices asorganized censor- 
ship—by the churches, by those in polit- 
ical authority, either the sovereign or 
the legislature, and by the universities. 

These institutions and their motives 
for the burning of books were often inter- 
twined and intersupporting, especially 
when the church and the state were them- 
selves politically interwoven. The recog- 
nized political authority often delegated 
the duty of censorship and destruction to 
the church or to the universities; con- 
versely, sometimes the church left the 
enforcement of its decrees to the secular 
authorities. The latter was the practice 
of most of the Protestant churches; they 
usually had no such power over civil af- 
fairs as did the Roman Catholic church 
and no such weapon as excommunication 
with which to implement their decrees. 

The motives behind the burnings were 
also often intermingled. Most of the 
edicts were issued on political and the- 
ological grounds; the church often had a 
deep interest in maintaining existent po- 
litical theories as well as religious ortho- 
doxy; the secular authorities had a simi- 
lar desire to enforce the authority of the 
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church over the people and to prevent 
speculation on religious thought. Also, it 
was often felt that the duty of the legis- 
lature lay as much in the preservation of 
men’s souls from heresy as in the main- 
tenance of established government or the 
guardianship of civil and legal rights. 
Consequently, the border line between 
the church and religious zeal, on the one 
hand, and political authority and secular 
motives, on the other, is extremely in- 
distinct. 

For this reason the Roman Catholic 
church looms large in the history of book- 
burning; through the centuries its legal 
status as the sole “established” religion 
identified it with the state. Condemna- 
tions were sometimes made by papal de- 
cree; more often by the indexes of the 
church. These indexes were usually au- 
thorized by various councils of the 
church and prepared by special boards; 
individual ones were also published by 
the theological faculties of European uni- 
versities. It was the practice to destroy— 
usually by fire—books which were con- 
demned by decree or by inclusion on the 
indexes. 

Political motives and personal rivalries 
are evident in some of the church con- 
demnations, but much of the destruction 
was motivated by a real desire to save 
men’s souls by preventing the reading of 
material which might shake their faith 
and so lead to heresy and damnation. In 
some instances the church not only 
burned books—and perhaps their au- 
thors*—but immediately prepared and 
published refutations of the heretical 
arguments and charges contained in the 
condemned books. 


3 Punishment was in some cases confined to the 
book itself. However, often both church and secular 
authorities decreed to the author fine, imprison- 
ment, mutilation, or death. Sometimes the pub- 
lisher, printer, and bookseller, and occasionally the 
official licenser, were included in the sentences. 
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In the English church the archbishops 
and other prominent churchmen often 
received from the political authority the 
power to censor and condemn books. 
German princes similarly often delegated 
authority to churchmen. 

While the sovereign’s power of censor- 
ship was sometimes thus delegated to 
church authorities, he frequently chose 
to exercise this power himself. This is 
particularly true in the case of attempts 
at mass destruction of literature. Mo- 
tives for personal decrees were manifold; 
opinions had been distasteful to the sov- 
ereign for various reasons. Many con- 
demnations were directed by petty ani- 
mus; some works were condemned be- 
cause of personal predispositions, some 
from religious conviction, many from a 
fear that the principles expressed would 
weaken the sovereign’s position or pre- 
rogatives. 

Parliaments and other state legisla- 
tive bodies often wielded power over 
books either by delegation or by their 
own authority. In old Rome, during the 
Republic and the Empire, the burning of 
books was a function of the Senate. The 
praetors were charged with the execution 
of the decrees; the burnings usually took 
place in the Forum.‘ In France the parle- 
ment (which in the early years of its ex- 
istence was, however, more a judicial 
than a legislative body) often allowed the 
church and the Sorbonne to supervise 
books, especially in theological matters; 
it usually enforced church decisions by 
state decree. Nevertheless, on occasion it 
passed condemnations on its own initi- 
ative.s 

4J. A. Farrer, Books Condemned To Be Burnt 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, [1892]), p. 3. 


5 The parlement always claimed to have the final 
authority over-books and condemnation, even if it 
did not exercise it directly. See G. H. Putnam, Books 
and Their Makers during the Middle Ages (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897), II, 442. 
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The English Parliaments wielded great 
power over books and burned a number 
of them; considerable information is 
available concerning their procedures 
and motives. Their condemnations of 
“detestation” were passed directly by 
parliamentary decree or by the estab- 
lishment of such bodies as the Star 
Chamber, the High Commission, or the 
Stationers’ Company. All of these at 
times had power to seize and burn books. 
Beginning with the Long Parliament, 
after 1640 the matter was almost always 
determined by parliamentary decree. 

The House of Commons was usually 
the chief book-burning authority; at 
times the House of Lords decided to con- 
demn to the fire some letter or literary 
production found offensive to it or to one 
of its members. Sometimes both Houses 
concurred in such decrees. For a time, a 
committee of the Commons was itself 


given wide powers to seize and burn pub- 


lications.® Since resolutions in either 
House were subject to vote, and the deci- 
sion was often one of personal feeling or 
party politics, many condemnations were 
decreed by close margins. 

Obviously, changes in the controlling 
political party led to reversals of opinion. 
Many symbolic burnings were decreed 
for the acts or messages of previous Par- 
liaments. Attacks on individual members 
of Parliament were likely to be punished 
by burning the offending document, and 
it has been remarked that parliamentary 
feelings were easily injured. Books or 
pamphlets considered destructive of par- 
liamentary liberties were almost certain 
to be sent to the fire. 

Parliamentary decrees were more tem- 
porary than those of the church or even 
of the sovereign; changeableness and in- 
consistency are more evident, and it may 


6C.R. Gillett, Burned Books (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1932), II, 393. 
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justifiably be said that policies were 
more factional and that personal spites 
and grievances were given more oppor- 
tunity for expression. 

A third institution concerned with 
book-burning is the university. What- 
ever the contributions to civilization and 
to knowledge made by the universities, 
their role in the history of censorship 
is a major one. Intertwined and inter- 
related with both political and theologi- 
cal organizations, they were subject to 
pressure from both. Sometimes the uni- 
versities were responsive to the opinions 
of different societal groups;? and some- 
times they were a haven for dissenting 
thinkers; in general, however, they seem 
to have been much more responsive to 
constituted authority and to major 
groups than to rebellious or divergent 
opinions. 

The role of the universities as censors 
developed historically from their social 
and economic situations and from their 
theological and secular ties. Almost from 
their inception on the Continent, the 
theological faculties of the universities 
were extremely influential and often exer- 
cised a kind of theological dictatorship. 
They assisted in the preparation of 
church indexes of prohibited books and 
often prepared their own indexes or con- 
demnations.* Some universities received 
papal authority to impose penalties for 
the printing and reading of heretical 


7 Rashdall says that in the twelfth to fourteenth 
centuries the University of Paris was a channel 
through which the court addressed the nation and 
through which popular opinion was relayed to the 
sovereign (Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages [new ed.; Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1936], I, 541-43). 


8 As early as 1210 the masters of the University 
of Paris participated in a synod at Paris which con- 
demned certain books to the fire (ibid., p. 355). In 
the papal index published in 1564 the theological 
faculties of all Europe were consulted. 
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works; some had power from the ruler or 
from the legislature. 

The burning of books was an early 
practice in the English universities. This 
is shown in a statement that a number of 
“constitutions” were “duly burned” at 
Carfax in 1411.° Proof that the univer- 
sities were sometimes included in the 
stipulated sites for public burning may 
be found in an edict of James I in 1611, 
in which a treatise by Conrad Vorstius 
was ordered to be burned in London and 
in the two universities.'*° University 
chancellors, along with churchmen, re- 
ceived authority from Parliament to ex- 
amine books. 

Besides burning on their own grounds 
books condemned by other authorities, 
the English universities sometimes them- 
selves decreed and even supervised the 
burning. Exeter College has the distinc- 
tion of presumably being the site, in 
1849, of the last public book-burning in 
England.” 

Probably the most notable book- 
burning by an English university is the 
Royal Bookfire of 1683, which took place 
according to the Judgment and Decree of 
the Oxford Convocation.» This listed 
twenty-seven doctrines judged “‘detesta- 
ble’; under most of these appeared the 
names of certain books judged guilty of 
advocating these doctrines. The books so 
condemned were publicly burned in the 
courts of the university. The document 


9 Tbid., III, 131 and 131 n. 


© Vorstius was a German, but James I made his 
appointment to the University of Leyden a political 
issue between England and Holland and forced his 
dismissal (J. M. Robertson, A Short History of Free- 
thought [3d ed.; London: Watts & Co., rors], II, 
22). 

™ The book figuring in the incident was The 
Nemesis of Faith by James Anthony Froude (Farrer, 
op. cit., pp. 143-44; some confirmation appears in 
Gillett, op. cit., II, 591-92). 

‘2 The text is given in Gillett, op. cit., II, 516-20. 
It is sometimes referred to as the “Oxford Decree.” 
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was written from the royalist standpoint 
and has been said to be one of the last 
formal attempts of the divine-right the- 
orists to justify their position. Parlia- 
ment gave legal enforcement to the con- 
demnation, and the decree was widely 
cited in various attempts to secure con- 
viction of certain authors or books. How- 
ever, authorities deriving their rights 
from sources other than divine eventual- 
ly came into power; in 1710 Parliament 
stated that the decree “contains in it 
several Positions, contrary to the Con- 
stitution of this Kingdom, and destruc- 
tive to the Protestant Succession, as: by 
Law established,” and formally con- 
demned the decree itself to the flames." 

Besides these burnings by institutions 
such as the church, the national political 
authorities, and the universities, it 
should also be noted that local author- 
ities, either civil or ecclesiastic, often de- 
creed “bonfires” within their own juris- 
dictions. 

There are also examples of holocausts 
conducted by individuals. In Spain dur- 
ing the fifteenth century almost any per- 
son of authority seems to have been able 
to decree a bonfire of books. Records also 
exist of deliberate destruction of books 
by their writers or owners for personal 
reasons. A biblical example appears in 
the story of Paul’s eloquence at Ephesus, 
which led many to burn their “curious” 
books.'4 Savonarola’s fire is historically 
well known; in that instance books were 
destroyed along with games, pictures, 
and articles of adornment. A seven- 
teenth-century English rector left direc- 
tions that after his death his large collec- 
tion of books on astrology were to be 
burned as “remnants of heathen idola- 
try.”*5 In the same century a former 


13 Ibid., pp. 512-13. 
™ Acts 19: 19. 
15 Gillett, op. cit., I, 4-5. 
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Quaker attempted a public bonfire of his 
books on Quakerism.” Galileo’s widow, 
his executrix, turned over his manu- 
scripts to her confessor, who burned 
many of them.'? Such examples could be 
multiplied; but each is an individual 
case, dependent primarily upon the per- 
sonality of the individual who caused the 
destruction. 

Mobs, too, have been book-burners. 
Destruction of books has often been due 
not to organized decrees of condemnation 
or to individual burnings but to mob 
wrath. In wars the soldiers and the popu- 
lace have probably caused more havoc 
and destruction than the decrees and de- 
cisions of rulers and leaders. Mobs have 
not only destroyed materials which were 
considered specifically abominable or 
which were deemed legitimate loot but 
have been executioners of entire collec- 
tions of books and libraries. 

Some instances should, of course, be 
noted wherein mob opinion and public 
support interfered to prevent censorship, 
repression, or burning."® But in each case 
it seems evident that most of these pro- 
tests arose because of the personal popu- 


6 Tbid., Il, 446. 


7A, L. Haight, Banned Books (New York: R. R. 
Bowker Co., 1935), p. 21. Also P. H. Ditchfield, 
Books Fatal to Their Authors (London: Eltiot Stock, 
1895), p. 80. 


*8In China, for example, Goodrich notes that a 
storm of protest arose in Hunan against the burning 
of the writings of Hsieh Chi-Shih. The popular feel- 
ing was so strong that the emperor was forced to re- 
move several officials charged with the examination 
and burning of the books. It is indicated that this 
popular protest may have had a deterring effect, for 
there seems to have been no similar “heresy hunt” 
in Hunan for several decades. See L. C. Goodrich, 
The Literary Inquisition of Ch’ien Lung (Baltimore: 
Waverly Press, 1935), pp. 24-25. In England, there 
were several occasions where popular support of an 
author was so great that mobs interfered with the 
execution of the orders for book-burning, and special 
protection was necessary for the hangman intrusted 
with the burning. For examples see Gillett, op. cit., 
I, 280, and II, 642-50. 
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larity of an author or his opinions; some- 
times, especially in the later days of the 
practice of book-burning, the indigna- 
tion represented a defense of popular 
liberties and a protest against press cen- 
sorship. There is no indication that such 
reactions were in any sense a demonstra- 
tion against the burning of books as a 
method of dealing with offenses; and 
since these burnings were in general sym- 
bolical, public opinion cannot be cred- 
ited with the attempt to preserve the 
books in question. 

In short, it may be said that society 
generally acquiesced in the burning of 
books, both through its institutional or- 
ganizations, such as the church, the 
state, and the universities, and through 
individuals and groups, who themselves 
often attacked books with fire. 


THE ERADICATION OF BOOKS 


The wholesale destruction of certain 
books or literatures has sometimes ac- 
companied wars, invasions, and revolts. 
In a few cases there have been deliberate 
attempts to annihilate certain litera- 
tures. Occasionally the destruction of all 
copies of a particular book has been the 
object. 

The incomplete records of civilization 
include many examples of wholesale 
demolition of books, especially as the 
concomitant of wars. Historians have 
lamented the loss; some have imputed to 
the destroyers a deliberate attempt to 
substitute one culture for another or 
have attributed to barbarian tribes “a 
morbid pleasure in destroying those 
works which bore evidence to the mental 
superiority of their enemies.’’’® There 
seems, however, in most cases to be little 
direct evidence of such purposeful de- 

19 F. S. Merryweather, Bibliomania in the Middle 


Ages (rev. ed.; London: Woodstock Press, 1933), p- 
20. 
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struction; the damage seems rather to be 
due to the indiscriminate use of fire as a 
weapon of war, to the incidental program 
of pillage, destruction, and mob license, 
and to the ravages of disuse and neglect 
consequent upon an invasion. 

The losses thus occasioned have been 
tremendous. The successive burnings of 
the library at Alexandria and the de- 
struction of the libraries at Pergamum 
and Serapeum are well known. It is said 
that during the barbarian invasions in 
the fifth century almost every book col- 
lection in Italy was destroyed or dis- 
persed. From the eighth through the 
thirteenth centuries the libraries of Con- 
stantinople were sacked again and again 
by Christian and by Turkish invaders 
and by the dissatisfied populace. 

In medieval Europe successive wars 
and invasions caused so much damage to 
books that one writer has remarked that 
the number which survived is much 
more surprising than the losses.” The 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain was 
followed by a holocaust of Arabic books; 
more books in Arabic were burned after 
the sack of Tunis by Charles V.” 

The great popular revolts, such as the 
Peasants’ War in Germany, destroyed 
thousands of volumes which had been in 
the libraries of the church and the nobil- 
ity.” The many wars after the Reforma- 
tion also took their toll. In the destruc- 
tion of the monasteries in England under 
Henry VIII books and manuscripts were 
looted, destroyed, and burned in great 


20 Edward Edwards, Memoirs of Libraries (Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co., 1859), I, 287-88. 


21 J. W. Thompson, The Medieval Library (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 368. 


22 The peasants are said to have considered manu- 
scripts a particular object of destruction. Their 
demolition of these tools of learning was directed 
rather specifically against the church and the nobles 
as beneficiaries of a culture in which they had no 
part (Thompson, of. cit., pp. 474-76). 
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numbers.” During the French Revolu- 
tion over four million books are said to 
have been lost.24 The remark of one 
writer about the destruction of monastic 
libraries would be applicable to many 
such events: ‘“The ignorant thus delight- 
ed to destroy that which they did not 
understand, and the factional spirit of 
the more enlightened would not allow 
them to make one effort for the preserva- 
tion of those valuable relics. ... . _ 

These examples could be multiplied; 
anyone familiar with the history of the 
long wars of the world can add to the il- 
lustrations. Damage was tremendous; 
the loss to civilization of literatures is the 
counterpart of the loss of lives and prop- 
erty with which wars have defaced his- 
tory and retarded the development of 
peaceful endeavor. 

Apart from the destruction incidental 
to war, however, there have been on some 
occasions deliberate attempts to ob- 
literate an entire literature. Two of the 
most wholesale of these purges have 
taken place in China.” In the third cen- 
tury before Christ, Ch’in Shih-huang or- 
dered all books to be burned except those 
on medicine, divination, and agriculture. 
The avowed purpose was to wipe out the 
past, so that history should begin with 
the first emperor.?”7 Another mass de- 


23 The loss is calculated at half a million; many 
ancient libraries were destroyed. The destruction of 
the monasteries also meant the destruction of the 
centers of education for children, and there seems to 
have been no adequate substitute for the monastery 
schools for nearly a century (Cambridge History of 
English Literature, 111, 56-60). 


24 Merryweather, op. cit., p. 20 n. 
38 [bid., p. 24. 


26 The burning or suppression of literature by 
successive dynasties seems to have been fairly com- 
mon in China. The two cited are, however, the in- 
stances in which the attempted destruction was al- 
most complete in its purpose. 


27 References to this event are made by a num- 
ber of writers. The name of Ch’in Shih-huang’s min- 
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struction, perhaps greater in its devas- 
tation, took place under Ch’ien Lung in 
the eighteenth century. A systematized 
and thorough official search for the pro- 
scribed books characterized these de- 
crees, which were directed against a! lit- 
erature reflecting the Manchus in an un- 
favorable light, all which had any tinge 
of rebellious tendency, and all which 
were unorthodox in thought or style. The 
suppression, expurgation, and destruc- 
tion of records make much of the writing 
concerning the history of China still sus- 
pect; only fragmentary and perhaps false 
data are available concerning the cen- 
turies immediately preceding Ch’ien 
Lung.” 

Such wholesale exterminations are 
comparatively rare. However, there are 
records of many attempts to eradicate 
specific types of writing—usually on reli- 
gious grounds. In biblical history Anti- 
ochus attempted to root out the faith of 
the Jews and searched for the rolls of the 
Law to be burned. Alexander the Great 
burned the texts of the Mazdean religion. 
In the third century Diocletian attempt- 
ed to destroy all Christian literature; 
later Christian rulers tried to send all 
pagan writings to the flames. The Cor- 
dovan library in Spain was destroyed by 
Almanzor in the tenth century because 
he did not believe in secular literature.” 
In later centuries the Inquisition and the 
indexes of the Church of Rome sent 


ister, Li Ssu, is associated with it. For a longer de- 
scription see K. T. Wu, “Scholarship, Book Produc- 
tion, and Libraries in China” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, 1944), PP. 34-37. 

28 For an account of Ch’ien Lung’s program see 
Goodrich, op. cit. A résumé is given on pp. 44-53. 


29 This is said to have contained over six hundred 
thousand books (E. A. Savage, The Story of Libraries 
and Book-collecting [New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., (1909)], p. 129). 
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many books to the fire.’° In sixteenth- 
century England, royal commissioners 
were sent to Oxford University to purge 
its libraries of “popish” books; the “‘re- 
form,” aided by popular looting and 
mob spirit, resulted in the practically 
complete destruction of the collections, 
including the famous “Duke Humphrey’s 
Library.’’** There have also been a series 
of attempts by Christians to secure the 
burning of Jewish books. While these at- 
tempts at wiping out certain types of 
writings have not been attended by uni- 
form success, the destruction involved 
has been great. 

Besides these endeavors to eliminate 
great groups of books, there are some 
cases in which all copies of a particular 
book were singled out for destruction. 
Often an official condemnation of a book, 
or its symbolic burning, was accom- 
panied by an order for the surrender of all 
copies for the fire; but although some ef- 
fort might be made to gather as many as 
possible, the machinery for accomplish- 
ing the purpose was usually inadequate. 
Hence such an order, especially after the 
invention of printing, had little real effect 
upon the existence of the book. However, 
in a few cases the effort was so stringent 
or so successful that all or nearly all 
copies perished in the flames. 

A few examples of successful purges 
may be given. One of the first of which 
we know is that of Porphyry’s Treatise 
against the Christians, burned in 388 A.D. 
by order of Theodosius the Great; so far 
as has been discovered, no copy re- 


3° Robertson says: “The destruction of books in 
Italy in the first twenty years... . [after the index 
of 1549] was enormous, nearly every library being 
decimated, and many annihilated” (Robertson, of. 
cit., I, 413). 


31 It is of interest to note that mathematics books 
were included in the destruction because they con- 
tained crosses. 
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mains.*? When Servetus was burned in 
1553, his books and manuscripts per- 
ished with him in the fire; his works are 
now very rare.*3 In the same century ap- 
peared the Trattato utilissimo del bene- 
ficio de Giesu crocifisso verso i christiani. 
This became immediately popular and 
was so thoroughly pursued and destroyed 
by the church that for many years no 
copy was known to exist.%4 

The book entitled Doctrine of the 
Fourth Commandment, Deformed by Pop- 
ery, Reformed and Restored to its Primi- 
tive Purity was written by James Oak- 
ford (or Okeford) in advocacy of a 
seventh-day Sabbath and published in 
England during the seventeenth century. 
Its divergence of opinion about the ob- 
servance of Sunday aroused the displeas- 
ure of Parliament, and the House of 
Commons ordered all copies burned. So 
successful were the magistrates charged 
with securing all copies that apparently 
none now exist.35 

A catechism for children, written by a 
Baptist, Benjamin Keach, and entitled 
The Child’s Instructor; Or, a new and 
easie Primer, called forth similar indig- 
nation. Its entire issue of fifteen hundred 
copies—including the Council’s own 
copy—was destroyed by the Council in 
1664.%° 

One of the best-known instances of a 
successful attempt to annihilate a book 
is the case of Tyndale’s first translation 


32 Farrer, op. cit., p. 5. 

33 [bid., p. 8. In regard to the few surviving copies 
of his Christianismi restitutio see also Gillett, op. cit., 
II, 590-91. 

34 A copy later come to light. The probable au- 
thor of this book was Aonio Paleario, who was 
hanged in Milan in 1570. 


35 Gillett, op. cit., I, 251-52. 


36 Tbid., 11, 443-46. Keach re-wrote this book 
from memory; a new edition was published in Eng- 
land, and a Boston edition was issued in 1685. 
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of the New Testament into vernacular 
English. So zealously was it pursued that 
only one perfect copy survives.*7 

These are some examples of the de- 
struction of books of whose existence we 
have proof, even though the books them- 
selves have been lost.** In the early cata- 
logs and bibliographies of manuscripts 
and books, titles are listed which pre- 
sumably were once part of these collec- 
tions. Of some of these there is no trace 
of survival ;3? in many instances the in- 
formation given is so scanty that one 
may only guess at their contents. But to 
a list of books driven from existence 
should be added this unknown and anon- 
ymous legion of literature. 


THE RESULTS OF BOOK-BURNING 


There are no data for establishing the 
extent of all of these vast losses; the ef- 
fect of the burning of books can only be 
estimated. But in some instances it is 
possible to trace the direct results; in 
others, logical assumptions can be made. 
Consequences cannot, however, be en- 
tirely dissociated from the effects of all 
the programs of censorship and of re- 
pression. Nor can book-burning be said 
to have been a primary cause of loss of 
knowledge, since it was itself the out- 
come of the temper and civilization of 
the society which practiced it. Obviously, 
in many cases a society would not have 
been receptive to the spread of certain 
ideas even had the concepts been al- 
lowed freer expression. 

Book-burning, moreover, has not been 


37 Haight, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

38 Similarly, some books survive which we know 
have been expurgated so successfully that no copy of 
the original uncensored version exists. 


39The accusation is occasionally made that 
scholars and bibliographers may have deliberately 
suppressed or destroyed certain manuscripts which 
might contradict their own works. 
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responsible for so much destruction as 
has sometimes been indicated. Although 
it is true that great libraries and collec- 
tions have been destroyed, a few of the 
books often found their way to other 
places; many rare manuscripts now held 
in our libraries and museums have had a 
long history of world wandering. Books 
were sometimes removed to other li- 
braries; sometimes they came into the 
possession of private owners. In wars, 
while fire has destroyed thousands of vol- 
umes, valuable portions of collections 
have often been taken to enlarge the li- 
braries of the invaders.*° During the 
years when barbarian tribes overran 
Italy many books were taken to Con- 
stantinople, where they were preserved 
and copied in the eastern monasteries. In 
turn, many books from the East later 
found their way back into western Eu- 
rope when Constantinople underwent 
successive invasions. Tradition says that 
during the Dark Ages many books were 
preserved in Britain and Ireland.# Dur- 
ing the days of the Inquisition copies of 
condemned books were included in the 
collection kept by Spanish kings in the 
Escorial.” In the time of the destruction 
of the monasteries in sixteenth-century 
England, Henry VIII gave John Leland, 
the antiquarian, permission to rescue 


4° Some of the great collections of Poland thus 
found their way into the imperial libraries of Russia. 
The huge holdings in the present libraries in Moscow 
and Leningrad are due in great measure to the con- 
fiscation of private libraries during the revolution in 
the present century. Similarly, many of the books 
taken from the libraries of the nobles who were 
guillotined or who emigrated during the French 
Revolution were placed in the National Library in 
Paris. 


4* Thompson questions the accuracy of the state- 
ment (op. cit., pp. 102-4). 


42 Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture, 
Vol. I: The Great Renewal (New York: H. Holt & 


Co., 1930), Pp. 352. 


from destruction such books as dealt with 
events of English history.* 

In China the early orders for the de- 
struction of books were thwarted by a 
few scholars who concealed some of the 
old Confucian tablets and other writ- 
ings.44 During the eighteenth-century 
mass destruction in that country, copies 
of condemned books were in some meas- 
ure acquired by Japanese, Korean, and 
French libraries. 

It has been noted that, especially after 
the invention of printing, total destruc- 
tion of individual books was rarely pos- 
sible. In most cases at least a few copies 
survived; and as long as even one copy 
of a book remained, it was a potential 
factor in the development of thought. In 
some instances condemnation really 
served to stress the importance of a book 
or a theory; those which otherwise might 
have escaped popular notice were thus 
called to the attention of a wider reading 
public.4* Condemnation was probably a 
contributory factor in the wide and 
rapid spread of Luther’s work and influ- 
ence. The papal decree for the burning 
of Luther’s effigy and his books in 1521 is 


43 Regrettably, Leland had only partial success. 
Besides those he rescued, however, a few others sur- 
vived and found their way into college libraries and 
into private collections. 


44Wu says that the destruction under Ch’in 
Shih-huang was not so great as is generally supposed. 
In addition to those who defied the decree, certain 
officials were allowed to retain books, and the em- 
peror had his own collection. He comments, how- 
ever, that many of the books thus preserved were 
destroyed when Hsiang Yu fired the capitol in 207 
B.C., and says that more damage was caused by this 
fire than by the proscription (op. cit., pp. 34-37). 


4S Goodrich, op. cit., p. 43. 


46 Mathew Tyndale is quoted to this effect re- 
garding the burning by the Grand Jury of Middle- 
sex of his essay entitled “Rights of the Christian 
Church,” (G. H. Putnam, The Censorship of the 
Church of Rome [New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1907], II, 265). 
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said to have created a fervid interest in 
his writings; in three months, four thou- 
sand copies of his Address to the German 
Nobility were issued; within five days, 
five thousand copies of his translation of 
the New Testament into the vernacular 
were sold.47 

Many other examples can be given of 
books which ran into other editions soon 
after their public condemnation. Biddle’s 
Twelve Arguments Drawn Out of Scrip- 
ture was condemned to the fire by the 
Commons in 1647, but it was so popular 
that it was reprinted the same year.* 
A signed edition of Bury’s The Naked 
Gospel appeared only a year after its 
decree for burning.*? In 1711, four ser- 
mons by William Fleetwood, bishop of 
St. Asaph, were published; the House 
of Commons, in the following year, con- 
demned the Preface as “‘tending to create 
discord and sedition” and ordered the 
book burned by the hangman in the 
Palace Yard of Westminster. But the 
Preface was reprinted in The Spectator 
(No. 384) and hence received far wider 
circulation than would have been pos- 
sible in its original form.*° 

A book’s popularity sometimes arose 
solely from its condemnation. There are 
examples of volumes which were unin- 
teresting and unreadable and which 
would undoubtedly have been uninfluen- 
tial had not attention been so drawn to 
them. Then, too, many publishers and 
printers seem to have made special ef- 
forts to reprint books listed for condem- 
nation in various countries; for book- 


47 Haight, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
48 Farrer, op. cit., pp. 110-11. 
49 Gillett, op. cit., II, 538. 

5° Tbid., p. 634. 


51 A similar situation appears in the compilation 
of the “James Index” prepared by Thomas James, 
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sellers a certain public was already se- 
cured for a book merely by its condem- 
nation. In the present day, comparable 
situations occur where publicity and in- 
creased sales result for a book from its in- 
clusion on a “banned "list. Many people 
may also agree with the opinion ex- 
pressed in Harper’s Weekly, quoted by 
the author of a book condemned to the 
fire in Russia: “The burning of his books 
may be said to confer a distinction on an 
author when the work of destruction is 
decreed by the censors of an autocratic 
government.” 

This foregoing summary has indi- 
cated that the losses to scholarship and 
intellectual history through book de- 
struction have not been so complete as is 
sometimes thought. There is still no 
doubt, however, that they have been 
tremendous and in many cases irrepa- 
rable. Even if books were not always 
completely destroyed in areas ravished 
by war and riots, many fell into disuse, 
collections were abandoned, or unlet- 
tered invaders neglected to care for their 
acquisitions; and although some books 
may have been rescued from the flames, 
they were often thus lost to the world. 
We have no record of the wealth of ma- 
terials lost in the general carnage of the 
Dark and Middle Ages; indubitably, 
however, its loss had an effect upon the 


keeper of the books at Oxford University in the sev- 
enteenth century. James’s list, which was also used 
as a buying guide by later curators, was made up of 
books which had been condemned by the Roman 
Catholic church and which he felt should, for this 
reason, be purchased for the Bodleian library (Put- 
nam, The Censorship of the Church of Rome, II, 369- 
75). 


s? Quoted in L. F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology (2d 
ed.; New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897), p. xiii. 
The first edition of this book was burned by the 
czarist censors; this second edition contains an in- 
teresting preface regarding censorship and burning 
of the work. 
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knowledge and scholarship of that time, 
and it is possible that the consequent 
gap in historical records has given to 
later writers a distorted conception of 
the era. We do not know how great has 
been the loss entailed by the various 
great programs for annihilation of books 
and literatures; but it seems certain that 
each has had a disastrous effect upon 
records, education, and the spread of 
knowledge. 


SUMMARY 


The destruction of books either has 
been incidental to war and general so- 
cial upheavals or has been deliberately 
planned. In the latter case it has been 
one aspect of censorship, by which 


knowledge and ideas have been curtailed 
not only through material and psycho- 
logical endeavors at restriction before 
production but through attempts at 
violent suppression. The general social 
programs of repression and punishment 
for ideas which are nonconformist have 
had some direct effects in certain in- 
stances; the greatest consequence has 
been the curtailment of the spread of in- 
formation. There were those who did not 
write, those who did not print, those who 
did not teach—and those who could not 
learn. But book-burning cannot be con- 
sidered as a thing apart: it has contrib- 
uted to, and caused the limitations of, a 
civilization; it has also been the product 
and the result of that civilization. 
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union lists of serials, if there were no 

interlibrary loan or microfilm serv- 
ices, and if libraries did not welcome 
visiting scholars, then it would probably 
not be worth while to discuss and try to 
estimate American library resources as a 
whole or to suggest means of increasing 
their total. No research library of any 
importance, however, is an isolated unit 
serving only the residents of its commu- 
nity or the members of the institution to 
which it belongs. The work of making 
great American collections of books use- 
ful to scholars throughout the nation has 
not been completed, but enough has been 
done so that no librarian can fail to take 
an interest in the extent to which hold- 
ings of other institutions supplement his 
own; neither can he fail to realize that 
additions to his own collection are,insome 
measure, additions to the bibliographical 
resources of investigators and libraries 
far from his own building. 

Many books in a great library are 
bought because someone may want to 
use them someday, not because readers 
are waiting to borrow them at once. If, 
when he is considering the purchase of 
such a book, a librarian knew that a copy 
of it was available on loan from another 
collection if it should ever be called for, 
he might reasonably prefer to buy, in- 
stead, another book of comparable value 
that was not already in any American 
library. By doing so, he could add to the 
resources of the country as a whole with- 
out sacrificing the interests of his own 
community. 


I THERE were no union catalogs or 
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Considerations of this sort led Messrs. 
MacLeish, Boyd, and Metcalf, acting 
as a committee of the Librarian’s Coun- 
cil of the Library of Congress, to prepare, 
in 1942, a “proposal for a division of re- 
sponsibility among American libraries in 
the acquisition and recording of library 
materials.”’ It was hoped that, after ade- 
quate studies of the problem had been 
made, world book production could be 
subdivided into subject units. Libraries 
would then be called upon to select the 
unit or units in which each would be will- 
ing to try to acquire everything of any 
possible research value that is published ; 
if possible, the entire field would be 
covered in this way. No one would agree 
to refrain from buying anything, but, 
knowing that every subject was being 
covered by one or another of the co- 
operating institutions, each library could 
safely be somewhat more selective than 
at present when buying material in all 
fields other than those for which it had 
accepted responsibility. 

The proposal has been described else- 
where," and this article is only a report of 
some of the results of one of the pre- 
liminary studies that are being made. In 
the proposal this study was referred to as 
“a survey of world book production by 
country and by subject and [an] estimate 
[of] the adequacy of present purchases.” 
The world has not been covered, but re- 
sults from the eight countries that have 

* Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. Williams, “Pro- 
posal for a Division of Responsibility among Ameri- 
can Libraries in the Acquisition and Recording of 
Library Materials,” College and Research Libraries, 
V (1944), 105-9. 
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been examined may be worth considera- 
tion. 

The first step was to prepare a list of 
111 subjects, based on the main divi- 
sions of the Library of Congress classi- 
fication. The best available current na- 
tional bibliography for each of the eight 
countries was then taken, and all items 
listed in it for either six months or one 
year’ were classified, with the following 
exceptions: periodicals, public docu- 
ments, school textbooks of lower than 
college level, publications classified in 
law and medicine, juvenile literature, 
music scores, translations from other 
modern languages, and reprints (as dis- 
tinct from new editions, which were in- 
cluded). It is important that these ex- 
clusions be kept in mind, for all the 
figures to be reported here apply to book 
production as measured after these pub- 
lications have been ruled out. 

The prices of all classified items for 
which prices were listed in the bibliog- 
raphies were totaled by subject, and the 
number of items in each subject was re- 
corded. A sample was then drawn and 
listed. In the case of France and Italy, 
the sample amounted to one-tenth of the 
year’s book production in each subject. 
One-fourth was taken for Canada and 
Sweden. The entire annual book produc- 
tion of Peru (only 120 titles for all fields 
covered by the survey) was listed. The 
Belgian, Spanish, and Mexican samples 


2 The following bibliographies were used: Biblio- 
graphie de Belgique (1937), Canadian Catalogue of 
Books (1937), Bibliographie de la France (January- 
June 1937), Jl Libro italiano (1937), Anuario bibli- 
ografico mexicano (1940), Produccién bibliogréfica 
peruana (1940 items only from the 1940-41 volume), 
Bibliografia general espatola e hispano-americana 
(1934, Spanish imprints only), Svensk Bokforteckning 
(January-June, 1937). The Belgian and Canadian 
lists were classified at Harvard, French at the New 
York Public Library, Italian at Columbia, Mexican 
at California, Peruvian at Brown, Spanish at the 
Library of Congress, and Swedish at Minnesota. 


equal, respectively, approximately one- 
fifth, one-fourth, and three-fifths of the 
annual output. In these three countries a 
larger sample was taken from subjects 
with a small number of titles; all figures 
given in the tables that follow are com- 
parable, however, since each item from 
each sample has been multiplied by the 
figure required to make the sample equal 
one full year’s book production for the 
country and subject in question. 

In all, 2,921 titles, representing an an- 
nual book production of 17,715 titles 
for eight countries, were listed. Member- 
libraries of the Association of Research 
Libraries and a few additional institu- 
tions with important research collections 
were invited to check the lists with their 
catalogs. The survey represents a con- 
siderable investment in labor by the 
sixty libraries that co-operated, and the 
sponsors of the proposal are grateful to 
all of them. 

Before examining any of the results, it 
would be prudent to mention some of the 
numerous difficulties and margins of er- 
ror in any study of this sort. The classes 
of material excluded from the survey 
have already been enumerated, but it 
should be emphasized, in particular, that 
law and medicine are ignored in all the 
statistics that follow. Comparisons be- 
tween countries are necessarily imperfect 
because no two national bibliographies 
are equally inclusive. An effort was made 
to select a typical year for each country, 
but, in an era of wars and revolutions, 
there is, perhaps, no such thing as a nor- 
mal year for any country. The classifica- 
tion was done by different persons in dif- 
ferent libraries, and it was classification 
of items in a bibliography, not of books 
in hand; obviously, this is a difficult task, 
and mistakes are sure to occur. 

As for regarding the results as a fairly 
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complete picture of American library 
holdings, it can at least be said that the 
dozen largest research libraries of the 
country checked the lists completely. 
Thirty-six college and university libraries 
reported (all but five or six of them com- 
pletely), leaving Stanford and New York 
University the largest not represented 
in this group. The Library of Congress 
and the New York Public, Newberry, 
Grosvenor, and Huntington libraries 
are included. It was believed that public 
libraries, in general, would not have large 
holdings, so only Boston and Cleveland 
were asked to check the lists. Seventeen 
special libraries are included. Selection 
of the latter was particularly difficult. In 
any case, the author will be glad to send 
copies of the lists to any library that 
wishes to check them. 

The results, as tabulated thus far, are 
given in tables 1-6, which, it is hoped, 
will speak pretty clearly for themselves 
without a voluminous commentary. 


Table 1, showing the number of titles 
acquired by each library from one year’s 
output of each of the eight countries, 
indicates, as would be expected, that the 
large libraries buy the most foreign 
books. It also shows, however, that the 
four largest libraries in the country— 
the Library of Congress, the New York 
Public, Harvard, and Yale—have rela- 
tively few rivals in buying from any one 
of the eight countries. The University 
of Toronto takes first place, and McGill 
ties for fourth, in Canadian acquisitions; 
Chicago and Illinois tie for fourth in 
Italian; Illinois is fourth for Mexican, 
the Pan American Union fourth for Peru- 
vian, and California fourth for Spanish; 
Minnesota is second for Swedish. All the 
first places, except for Canada, are taken 
by either the Library of Congress or the 
New York Public Library. Columbia and 
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California rank among the first ten li- 
braries for every country. Some of the 
special libraries, particularly the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Metropolitan Museum, and the 
American Geographical Society, make a 
remarkably good showing when it is con- 
sidered that they are collecting in small 
fields. 

The major purpose of this study, how- 
ever, is to examine the resources of the 
country’s libraries as a whole, not to 
compare individual collections. Table 2, 
from this standpoint, is considerably 
more significant than Table 1. Sixty li- 
braries, between them, acquired slightly 
less than one-fifth of all books published 
in Italy and Belgium, while they ac- 
quired approximately four-fifths of all 
Canadian‘ and Mexican books. Nearly 
three-fourths of all Peruvian titles were 
located, a little more than half the 
French, two-fifths of the Spanish, and a 
third of the Swedish. The differences ap- 
pear to be much too great to be ac- 
counted for by variable inclusiveness of 
the bibliographies used. 

Equally wide variations are to be ob- 
served if one examines the percentages 
by subject instead of by country. Four- 
fifths of all books on bibliography and 
librarianship published in eight countries 
are acquired, and three-fifths of all those 
classified in music and fine arts; at the op- 
posite extreme are technology, with only 
14 per cent, and four subject groups at 
the 20 per cent level: general works, 
philosophy and religion, agriculture, and 
military and naval science. There is a 
fairly consistent tendency for the per- 

3 Including Canada, as represented by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and McGill. 


4If Toronto and McGill were not included, the 
percentage of Canadian books would stand at 63, 
considerably below the figure for Mexcio. 
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centage of historical titles reported from The inevitable question is whether or 
each country to approximate the per- not these widely varying percentages are 
centage for all titles from the same coun- accurate reflections of the research value 
try. of the books in each group. Possibly only 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF TITLES Anquan IN ONE YEAR FROM EACH COUNTRY 












































| | 
Library |; Belgium | Canada France | Italy ge Mexico | Peru Spain Sweden Total 
Library of Congress | 420(4)*| 148(3) 1,720(1) 290(2t)| 355(1) | 67(1) | 618(1) 116(3) 3,434 
New York Public L ibrary --| rgo(t) | 1642) 1,130(4) 390(1) 222(2) | 34(3) 225(2) 184(1) 2,539 
Harvard 139(3) | 112(4t) | 1,230(2) 290(2f)| 186(3) | 41(2) 180(3) 84(s) 2,262 
Yale. | 163(2) | x22(4t) | 1,210(3) 210(4f)| 144(s5) | 24(6) 83 108(4) 2,054 
Columbia 85(8) 72(7) 760(5) 190(7) 97(9) | 14(7) 06(8) 60(7) 1,374 
California | 95(6) 52(10f) 390(9) 130(9f)| 120(7) ] r1(9) 162(4) 80(6) 1,040 
I1linois. . . ----| 739) 40 350 210(4t)| 154(4) 7 100(6) 44(8) 978 
Chicago (University) 47 32 460(7) 210(4f) 75 6 90(10) 28(10f) 948 
Toronto (University) 25 316(1) 290 50 60 4 97(7) 20 862 
Michigan 88(7) 56(8t) 400(8) 130(9f) 57 9(10) 88 16 844 
Cleveland Public Library 23 48 480(6) 100 56 3 78 28(1oft) 816 
Princeton | 1o1(s) 28 320 180(8) 40 6 74 32(9) 781 
Minnesota 44 56(8t) 380(r1of) 50 58 3 56 132(2) 779 
Duke | 16 4 380(10f) 20 55 28(5) 72 ° 575 
Dartmouth | 13 52(rof) 340 10 50 4 63 ° 541 
Brown | 15 40 330 40 48 7 47 4 531 
| 
Ohio State University 13 36 270 60 58 3 32 4 476 
Boston Public Library 9 16 260 90 13 3 37 8 436 
Northwestern 9 12 250 60 35 3 28 12 409 
Wisconsin 35 32 200 20 27 5 61 20 400 
California at Los Angeles 45 20 90 40° 590 ° 93(9) 12 359 
Cornell | 30 16 260 20 12 ° 18 ° 356 
Pennsylvania | 24 190 60 és 4 56 16 350t 
Missouri 10 16 150 20 23 4 113(5) ° 336 
Johns Hopkins 6 20 200 70° 12 4 I 16 329 
Texas 9 20 70 10 139(6) | 13(8) 66 ° 327 
Washington (St. Louis) 4 4 150 20 100(8) I 41 ° 320 
Cincinnati (University) ~ 4 190 50 9 I 12 ° 274 
McGill | 7 112(4f) 130 ° I ° ° ° 250 
Indiana | 15 8 130 ° 22 I 51 8 235 
Newberry Library . | 5 4 120 10 41 2 5 8 195 
lowa | Ir 20 90 50 16 I 5 ° 193 
} 
American Muscum of Natural 
History | 45 & 80 ° 25 3 15 12 188 
Washington (Seattle) 37 16 80 ° 19 I 10 12 175 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 61(10)} 32 30 10 10 3 7 12 165 
Louisiana | 5 | 16 7° 10 32 4 14 4 155 
Metropolitan Museum 13 ° 50 4° 8 ° 9 8 128 
Pan American Union ° | ° ° ° 93(10)| 32(4) ° ° 125 
Virginia } 3 | 12 40 20 5 I 25 8 114 
Grosvenor Library } 5 | 8 7° 10 ° ° 5 4 102 
American Geographical Society . | 24 16 20 10 tS I 4 4 94 
Catholic University 6 | 4 40 20 I 4 ° 77 
Rochester (University) | of =| 48 208 of sib 1§ 19§ 0§ 758 
Museum of Fine Arts (Boston) | 5 ° 30 10 ° 2 4 56 
Others (listed below) | 41 | 36 40 30 a & ° 23 24 206 


Total Bd 608 I, 1,848 13,490 Is 3,240 | 2,610 360 * | 2,885 1,132 |27,263 


Libraries with fewer than 50: American-Swedish Historical Museum, Army War College, Art Institute (Chicago), Chicago Natu- 
ral History Museum,§ Clark,§ Engineering Societies, Huntington Library, Jewish Theological Seminary,§ Kansas,§ Nebraska,§ 
New York Botanical Garden, North Carolina,§ Union Theological Seminary, U.S. Bureau of Railway Economics, U.S. Department 
of Commerce,§ U.S. Office of Education.§ 





* Figures in parentheses indicate the ten libraries with largest holdings from each country. 
t Tie. 
t No report for Belgium and Mexico. 


§ Incomplete report. 
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5 per cent of Italian technological titles 
or 7 per cent of Swedish agricultural 
items or 83 per cent of Belgian philology 
and literature is worth having in any 
American library. The exact value or 
worthlessness of the titles not found in 
any of the sixty libraries cannot be dem- 
onstrated statistically, though it would 
be safe to predict that any jury of li- 
brarians who examined them would find 
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ish books—1o per cent of the year’s 
output—that no other library obtained. 
Since no library specializes to a compa- 
rable extent in Belgian, Italian, or Swed- 
ish materials, it is to be suspected that a 
good many titles from each of these 
countries, although not inferior in re- 
search value to the unique Spanish items 
at the Library of Congress, do not find 
their way into any American library. 






















































































TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF TITLES PUBLISHED AND PERCENTAGE LOCATED IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
BeLcrum Car FRANCE ITALY Mexico; Peru SPAIN SWEDEN Srane 
DA CounTRIES 
SuBJEcT* | 
No. % |No.| %| No. | % | No. % \No.| %|No.| %| No. | %| No. | %| No. % 
Mise naabad ware 12| 20 oul 210] 14 70| 33 2} Oo} 1|100 10] 75 12| 33 324] 22 
ree 276| 12 | 82 630} 37 |1,040| 14 | 52] 48) 6) 33) 257| 15] 150] 10] 2,493) 22 
C-D-E-F-G...| 382] 20 |140 94|1,020 60 |1,074] 21 |152) 93] 57) 75) 433) 59| 280] 37) 3,538) 45 
H,J...:.....| 200) 30 | 84] 76] 640) 59 | 696) 17 | 76) 76) 6) 50} 250) 31| 136) 38) 2,088) 39 
a ee 122] 27 | 19] 83 80] 88 176} 6] 39] 84) 8} 62 57| 20 50} 46 551| 37 
er Pee 116) 42 | 10/100) 160) 75 228) 57 | 22} 95| 4/100) 64) 55 5°} 40} 654) 59 
aS .-| 810] 84)119} 72/1,750] 554/1,617| 20 |160) 82) 26) 81] 593] 54) 224] 55] 5,209] 38 
errr 86) 48 | 21] 80) 280) 75 152| 7 | 30} 66) 6) 83) 143) 23 54| 58 772| 47 
S 69} 41 | 19) 80 70} 29 312| 12 5| 60) 3) 67 63) 10 56) 7 597! 20 
eee 117| 11 | 19] 50] 250| 24 385| 5 6} 40} 1/100 QI] 17 74| 17 043) 14 
SS Are 7| Oo} o}...] 150] 27 123} 25} 5) O I] O} 35) 25 20] O} 341) 23 
_ eet me 40 8} 100 30] 100 14{100 | 8] 80) 1 o 26| 67 10|100 115} 80 
All subjects 2,215| 184/528 as 53 |5,887| 184/557] 79|120] 72/2,022| 41/1,116) 34/17,715| 36 
| 











* A: General works; B: Philosophy and religion; C-D-E-F-G: Genera] history and auxiliary sciences, history, geography, anthro- 
pology, amusements; H, J: Economics, sociology, and political science; L: Education; M-N: Music, fine arts; P: Philology and 
literature; Q: nce; S: Agriculture, plant and animal industry; T: Technology; U-V: Military and ‘naval science, navigation and 


shipbuilding; Z : Bibliography and librarianship. 


many that, in their opinion, ought to be 
here. 

Moreover, there are indications, in 
more than one of the tables, that neither 
countries nor subjects are, as it were, 
treated impartially by American li- 
braries. It is evident from Table 1, for 
example, that Spain is a specialty of the 
Library of Congress, which acquires 
nearly three times as many Spanish 
titles as any other library. In Table 4 
it will be seen that, as a consequence, the 
Library of Congress acquired 201 Span- 





This emphasis on Spain by the Library 
of Congress is a variation in collecting 
interest of the sort that might be en- 
couraged by the proposal. Most of the 
variations in interest to be deduced from 
this study, however, are prevalent in 
many libraries and result, therefore, in 
duplication rather than in unique acquisi- 
tions. This is demonstrated by Table 3. 
Mexican and French titles are not only 
relatively well represented but heavily 
duplicated. More than 350 French and 
95 Mexican titles were each held by ten 
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or more libraries, while only 16 Swedish 


or Italian title was held by as many as 
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No. or Copies 
REPORTED 


Ae 
26 


I copy 
Total 


Not held. . 
Cue... ... 





| 
| 





acquire more French than Italian, or 
books were equally popular. No Swedish more Mexican than Belgian, books; their 
policies in this respect, quite properly, 










































































TABLE 3 
DUPLICATION* 
TITLES 
Belgian| ©2"* | French | Italian | MC* | Peru- | spanish | Swedish 
dian can vian 

‘ 4 or eheccece wer cererre Creer eee 4 
er 10 . eee Ae eee ee ee ee 10 
Be fie cdee “ = whtabddes: ‘ebivlazis iets 10 
oeae 10 . § ]----- 15 
cance ese 30 Lenehal aa were. Tee 30 
ceseee 4 ceeece eeeee sain I ee Oe 5 
Ie Hee Cras 6 peas So ee 7 
od Sere. Sener ye Ceres Serer Ss 
aaped ener 20 2 22 
8 10 2 See ee eer 20 
eee. Herre —) ae 3 ee 28 
seat 10 if) 10 I 5 4 40° 
3 cae 30 II “See 45 
19 4 10 ~~ Dea cara en ks ewan saices 39 
8 aye 20 10 12 4 4 58 
8 30 ree |) eee 60 
Serre 40 ee 9 I ) Sr 67 
ae 40° 40 Senos 5 8 121 
“i eee 80 20 9 3 | ne 152 
9 8 120 20 17 4 6 8 192 
15 28 100 20 19 4 II 12 209 
2 16 100 20 17 5 18 16 194 
14 20 ks ER 24 3 44 12 247 
8 44 200 60 24 5 33 16 390 
22 32 190 go 27 10 80 20 471 
30 56 330 60 59 14 62 32 643 
50 60 510 230 72 14 158 60 1,154 
194 136 720 510 83 22 337 192 2,194 
409 | 428 | 2,770] 1,090 | 440 87 827 | 384 | 6,435 
1,806 100 2,500 | 4,797 117 33 1,195 732 |11,280 
106 12 280 330 15 ° 139 48 930 
































* Read: Each of 6 Belgian titles was reported to be in 21 libraries; each of 3 was held by 16; etc. 
t Titles not held (and included in figure immediately above), but reported in editions other than the one listed. 


twenty libraries, yet 10 Mexican and 80 
French books were duplicated to that 


extent. 


Certainly, there is nothing reprehen- 
sible in the fact that individual libraries 


are largely determined by the interests 
of their patrons. Likewise, the prevalence 
of similar preferences from library to li- 
brary is probably inevitable as long as 
many more scholars know French and 
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Spanish than Italian, Swedish, or Flem- 
ish.’ As long as there is no division of re- 
sponsibility, the librarian who selects a 
French title and rejects an Italian com- 
petitor for the same limited funds is not 
consciously deciding that the Italian 
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use the French book. And the same de- 
cision may often be made in a dozen dif- 
ferent libraries, with the result that 12 
copies of the French title and none of the 
Italian will come to this country. 

With this situation in mind, it seems 

















TABLE 4 
TITLES HELD BY ONE LIBRARY ONLY 
Library Belgian Coney French | Italian Most- wore Spanish | Swedish | Total 
dian can vian 

Library of Congress........ 28 4 280 100 42 13 201 16 684 
New York Public Library. . . 73 8 190 150 I ° 29 80 531 
DER Fe ka xend SaGeesees 9 8 60 60 2 I 41 20 201 
BG Gott cureecdwaseanae 36 12 40 10 13 3 17 16 147 
Toronto University......... ° 92 ° ° ° ° 7 ° 99 
Cleveland Public Library... . ° 4 10 30 3 ° 9 8 64 
IE oc yss sameness ° ° 10 40 ° ° ° ° 50 
Chicago University......... 9 ° 30 4 ° ° ° 43 
eee Teer ee ° ° 10 ° ° ° ° 28 38 
DE nt Din nawarnans ° ° 10 ° ° ° 21 ° 31 
Boston Public Library... ... ° ° 20 ° I 5 4 30 
U.S. Dept. Agriculture...... 16 4 ° ° ° ° 8 28 
ETT OTT ee 4 ° 10 10 ° ° ° ° 24 
CR. 6 iccnsescapeseae ° ° 10 ° ° ° 7 4 21 
ere — ° ° 10 10 ° I ° ° 21 
Cincinnati University....... ° ° 20 ° ° ° ° ° 20 
CE ci ecanncanswaseean ° ° 10 10 ° ° ° ° 20 
Metropolitan Museum...... 4 ° 10 ° 2 ° ° ° 16 
eS Aree ° 4 10 ° ° ° ° ° 14 
ss ccbariracaewedea pele 4 ° ° 10 ° ° ° ° 14 
WN hed. cag ceckeeenacane II ° 30 30 16 3 ° 8 98 
PE Se dcieneiehonaene 194 136 720 510 83 22 337 192 2,194 
































* 10 each: American Geographical Society, Dartmouth, Engineering Societies, Johns Hopkins, Louisiana, Michigan; 9 each: Pan 


American Union, Washington (St. Louis); 8: Indiana; 4 each: American-Swedish Historical Museum, Catholic University, U.S. 


Department of Commerce. 


work is not worth having in any Ameri- 
can library. He has no way of knowing 
whether or not any other library is going 
to get it; he is merely deciding that, as 
far as he can judge, there is a slightly 
better chance that someone will want to 


s Approximately one-third of the Belgian titles 
are in Flemish. In connection with Belgium, it should 
also be observed that books of general interest by 
Belgian authors are often published in France, just 
as a good many works of Canadian origin are pub- 
lished in the United States or Great Britain. 


reasonable to believe that a good many 
of the unique titles, as shown in Table 4, 
are, in a sense, accidents; a single library 
happened to buy them and, for each such 
title that one library happened to buy, 
it seems not unlikely that there are sev- 
eral others of comparable value that no 
one happened to select. It has been noted 
that the percentage of Spanish books in 
American libraries would be considerably 
smaller if it were not for the Library of 
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Congress; likewise, a good many Canadi- 
an titles are acquired by Toronto but 
not by any other library that reported. 

More than half the unique titles are 
held by the Library of Congress and the 
New York Public Library. It is evident, 
indeed, that these two nonacademic in- 
stitutions are more likely to acquire 
unique titles than university libraries, 
which show a greater tendency to follow 
a single pattern. Harvard and Yale, for 
example, both have more French titles 
than the New York Public Library, yet 
the latter has a great many more unique 
French titles than either of them. 

It has not seemed worth while to in- 
clude a table showing the distribution of 
unique titles by subject, but a few library 
specialties indicated by that distribution 
ought to be noted. In French literature, 
the New York Public Library has many 
unique titles in drama, while the Library 
of Congress is equally strong in fiction 
unreported elsewhere. Yale and Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis) are remark- 
able for Mexican educational publica- 
tions, and Yale also has 20 unique titles 
from Belgium in the same subject. More 
than half of Toronto’s unique Canadian 
titles are in philosophy and religion. The 
New York Public Library appears to be 
the sole collector of Swedish technology 
in this country. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Metro- 
politan Museum have a number of titles 
not to be found elsewhere, but the special 
libraries, in general, do not have as many 
unique titles as might have been ex- 
pected. 

If, as has been suggested, there is some 
excuse for describing unique titles as ac- 
cidents, that does not mean that they 
are not of considerable significance. 
Adoption of any scheme for a division of 
responsibility would greatly increase 


their number, but they would then no 
longer be accidental at all. In any case, 
each unique title represents a contribu- 
tion by a single library to the total bibli- 
ographical resources of the country, and 
it is to be regretted that, at present, rela- 
tively few such contributions are made 
by any but the largest libraries; the “big 
four,’ plus Toronto with its Canadian 
titles, account for nearly three-fourths 
of them. 

This suggests that a library’s con- 
tribution to the resources of all libraries 
combined may not be in direct proportion 
to the number of titles it acquires; in 
other words, if one library buys half as 
many foreign books as another, it may 
not contribute half as much to the total. 
Comparison of Tables 1 and 5 demon- 
strates the point. The four largest librar- 
ies acquired 10,289 copies of books from 
eight countries, or only about 38 per cent 
of the copies in all libraries reporting. 
Yet 853 per cent of all the titles located 
in sixty libraries were to be found in one 
or more of these four largest collections; 
if more than fifty libraries, including 
Columbia, California, Illinois, Chicago, 
Toronto, and Michigan, had acquired 
nothing from these eight countries, 
America’s total resources would be 
only 14 per cent less than they are, and 
the only subjects for which the figure 
would have been affected by more than 
20 per cent are agriculture, technology, 
and religion. 

No doubt every library that reported 
would welcome an increase in the coun- 
try’s total bibliographical resources and 
would be glad to find a means of con- 
tributing to that increase. But every li- 
brary has limited funds and, as its first 
obligation, must meet the specific de- 
mands of its own community; the ques- 
tion of costs, therefore, must be ex- 
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amined before any proposal for co-opera- 
tion in this field can be approved. Table 
6 demonstrates, at least, that the figures 
involved are far from astronomical; 
all the priced titles published during one 
year in seven countries® could be pur- 
chased for $10,546; one copy of every 
title that was not acquired by any Amer- 
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getting the more expensive books; the 
average price of titles acquired from 
each country is much higher, in every 
case, than the average for those not ac- 
quired. Doubtless, too, there is some 
correlation between price and research 
value, but this does not mean that the 
inexpensive items are worthless in con- 
























































TABLE 5 
NUMBER OF TITLES IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES AND PERCENTAGE IN FOUR LARGEST LIBRARIES* 
; 
| Betcrum | CANADA FRANCE ITALY Mexico Peru SPAIN SWEDEN Ass 
8 CouNTRIES 
so | | | | | 
No.t; % | No. % | No. % No. | % | No. % |No.| % |No.| % | No. % No. % 
ree 2} 100 7, 100 | 30 100) 20 50} OL...) I | 100, 8 83) 4) 100 72) 85 
B.......| 321 57) 65} 19] 230 oO] 150 53) 25) 93] 2 | 100} 39, 100) 15) 50 558 70 
C-G.....| 76 100 1311 76| 610 95 220 82) 141; 94 43 | 95] 256) 91) 108 85 1, 585 9! 
_) oaeee 60° 92) 64 87| 380, 100 120 67 8 91| 3 | 100} 79) 100 7 83 7 92 
Eucssesse) 98 On 5G oe! 79 100) 10) oO 33 80 5 100, II} 100) 23) 83) 201) 80 
M-N..... 49 92) 10, 100| 120 92) 130 100) 21 109) 4| 75| 35, 81| 16) 100 3851 94 
P........| 69 80 86 76| 970 84 330 79) 131) 96 21 | 95] 318 86 116} 79 2,041| 83 
. Se 41; 77, 17; 100| 210 95) 19 O 20 71) §| 80 33) 89 7 43 364) 84 
} 
Serer | 28 29) xsi 75 | 20 sol 37, 5 3. 67 2| 100 7 50 4 100 116 52 
T........ 13% 67, go 67] 60 83) 19 509 2 50 1 | roo] 15 100; 12 100 130 78 
2 ay ae eee 40 100} 30| 100 Be ned ts Q| 100) Oj... 79) 100 
Rae 7,100 §=68 _~100 | 30 100) 14, 1009, _ 6 100 0 |....| 17) 100 10 100 92) 100 
All. . -| 499 82) 428 67§) 2,770 or 1,090 74) 440 91 87/ 93| 827; 90 384, 80 6,435, 854 
| | | | | } | | 





* Cumulative holdings: Library of Congress alone holds 3,434 titles from 8 countries, or 534% of all titles located in all 60 libraries. 
Addition of holdings of other libraries, one by one, gives the following figures: New York Public Library, 4,498 (70%); Harvard, 


5,073 (79%); Yale, 5,496 (854%); Columbia, 5,635 (874%); California, 5,711 (89%); Illinois, 5,779 (90%); C 
Toronto, 5,950 (924%); Michigan, 5,973 (03%); Cleveland Public Library, 6,047 (94%); Princeton, 6,089 (944%, 


6,133 (954%). No other library increases the total by 4%. 


0, 5c gr 908%): 
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Percentages given in Table 2 are based on the sample checked and, qonmnquentty, om not exactly the percentages which would 
igium 


a from dividing the figure given in Table 2 into the figure given here: e.g., for 
was located (i.e., 20%, as given in Table 2); total production was 12 titles; 20% of 12 1s 2.4; 


A, the sample was s titles, of which 1 
hence, figure given here is 2. There 


is a slightly greater variation in the case of Sweden because the Swedish sample was not exactly one-fourth for every subject. 


t For classification see footnote in Table 2. 


ican library could have been added for 
$4,564. These figures, it should be re- 
peated, do not include law, medicine, 
and the other publications excluded from 
the survey, and it is well to bear in mind 
that in some fields, notably the sciences, 
periodicals are more important—and 
more costly—than books. 

It is evident that libraries are already 


6 Peru was omitted from this table since the 
bibliography gave very few prices and the number 
of items was too small to affect the result materially. 


§ If Toronto and McGill were not included, percentage would be 88. 


tent. It has been said that a jury of li- 
brarians would vote to bring to this 
country many of the titles that have not 
come here, but the jury, in many cases, 
would find it difficult to reach a unani- 
mous verdict. An illustration of this 
situation was provided by the French 
list. The librarian who classified items in 
the French bibliography protested that 
180 fiction titles issued during the year 
were of such insignificant value and ap- 
peared in such cheap editions that they 
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were not worth checking. Nevertheless, 
a sample of these titles was included, and 
it was discovered that 36 per cent of 
them are held in American libraries. This 
compares with 65 per cent for other 
French fiction, but the instance does 
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need not be dismissed as out of the ques- 
tion financially. Indeed, the budget of 
the federal government would not be al- 
tered noticeably if the Library of Con- 
gress were to be granted funds sufficient 
to permit it to attempt complete cover- 


TABLE 6 





























A* B C-G H, J L | M-N 
Belgium: 

Alltitles . $ 2/$ 129 |$ 188 |$ 75 |$ 23 |$260 
In libraries I 56 35 28 8 | 238 
Not reported I 73 153 47 15 22 

Canada: 

Alltitles . 114 57 170 148 8 13 
In libraries 114 44 167 86 6 4 
Not reported ° 13 3 62 2 9 

France: 

All titles . 74 538 734 407 | 14] 152 
In libraries. . 51 414 586 359 14 | 142 
Not reported 23 124 148 48 ° 10 

Italy: | : 

All titles . 34 441 402 284 42 | 113 
In libraries...| 20 105 187 68 ° 71 
Not reported 14 246 305 216 42 42 

Mexico: 

All titles . 7 25 108 37 | 17] 23 
In libraries ° 17 106 35 16 23 
Not reported 7 8 2 2 I ° 

Spain: | 

Alltitles . 43 154 345 130 17 | 121 
In libraries 42 41 244 60 6 | 102 
Not reported I 113 101 7° II 19 

Sweden: 

Alltitles . 15 135 386 153 32 | 101 
In libraries 10 12 226 68 14 81 
Not reported 5 123 160 85 18 20 

| 
7 Countries: | 

Alltitles . 289 | 1,479 | 2,423 | 1,234 | 153 | 783 
In libraries 238 779 | 1,551 704 64 | 661 
Not reported 51 700 872 530 89 | 122 





* For classification system see note in Table 2. 


demonstrate that titles rejected as worth- 
less by one librarian are collected by an- 
other, and 36 per cent is higher than the 
percentage reported for a good many of 
the subject units listed in Table 2. 
Even when the cost of total book pro- 
duction is divided, as it is in Table 6, in- 
to only twelve major groups of subjects, 
the figures seem to be low enough so that 
attempts to plan for complete coverage 


COST OF ONE Copy OF EVERY TITLE PUBLISHED 
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| Aver- | Num- 

age ber of 

P Q S T | U-V/] Z Total | Costof} Un- 
Priced | priced 

Titles | Titles 
$ 269 |$ 09 |$ 21 |$ 85 |$ 1 |$ 8 |$ 1,160 | $0.78 726 
48 81 2 6 ° 2 505 2.68 221 
221 18 19 79 I 6 655 0.50 505 
117 18 13 36 ° 5 699 1.82 148 
117 It 13 33 ° 5 600 1.97 124 
° 7 ° 3 ° ° 99 1.30 24 
842 | 205 23 | 290 50 ° 3,320 0.83 | 1,260 
542 | 189 | 1ro}] 32] 17 Oo] 2,356] 1.05 530 
300} 16] 13] 258] 33 ° 973 | 0.55 730 
532 | 100 82 | 132 31 15 2,298 0.69 | 2,546 
179 | 50] 35 1] 28] 15 849 | 0.93 179 
353 50 47 | 131 3 ° 1,449 | 0.60 | 2,367 
69 7 I 2 I 20 317 0.84 179 
60 5 I I ° 19 283 0.92 131 
9 2 ° I I I 34 0.49 48 
283 | 109 | 100] 110 20 7 1,439 0.97 534 
215 30 14 7 15 6 782 1.30 225 
68 | 79 | 86] 103 5 I 657 | 0.74 309 
204 80 59 | 120 14 5 1,304 1.17 ° 
123 62 2 4 ° 5 607 1.58 ° 
81 18 57 | 116 14 ° 697 ©.95 ° 
2,316 | 618 | 2909 | 775 | 117 60 | 10,546 0.86 | 5,393 
1,284 | 428 77 84 60 52 5,982 1.21 | 1,410 
1,032 | 190 | 222 | 601 57 8 4,564 0.63 | 3,983 








age all by itself. This suggestion has, in 
fact, been made, and it presents many 
desirable features. Many, however, 
would prefer, if a choice is practicable, to 
attack the problem by co-operative 
measures along the lines of the proposal 
under which each research library could 
take a certain amount of responsibility 
and make its own contribution to the 
total. 
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In any case, the chief purpose of the 
study reported here has been to encour- 
age consideration of the subject. There 
appears to be good evidence that foreign 
book production is not represented in 
American libraries either so evenly or so 
completely as would be desirable; the au- 
thors of the proposal, therefore, are sup- 
ported in their assumption that a prob- 
lem exists. On the other hand, the gap be- 
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tween present acquisitions and complete 
coverage, especially when computed in 
dollars instead of in percentages, does 
not seem so large that hope of solving 
the problem need be abandoned. Discus- 
sion of the proposal and of other possible 
answers is needed; this survey, it is 
hoped, will supply some of the facts that 
must serve as a basis for decision and 
action. 





ROME AND BROOKLYN: 1899-1902 
FRAGMENTS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 


HICAGO was left behind for Rome 

in late August of 1898. For three 
summers I had taught Greek at 
Chautauqua, New York, under the direc- 
tion of William Rainey Harper, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, and 
of George E. Vincent, then professor at 
Chicago and afterward president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Those Chau- 
tauqua experiences were invaluable. In- 
teresting and stimulating people were 
teaching there or came there to lecture, 
and one nearly always met them. I recall, 
for instance, William James, of Harvard, 
who published a very interesting, if some- 
what patronizing, account of his Chau- 
tauqua experiences some years later. 
The faculty went on several picnics while 
I was there, some of which were ex- 
tremely pleasant. I recall Professor Ed- 
ward Lewis, of the Lewis Institute of 
Chicago, at one picnic dancing a waltz to 
the tune of the “Cuius animam” aria 
in Rossini’s Stabat Mater to illustrate his 
contention that there was little connec- 
tion between Rossini’s music and the 
words of that magnificent medieval 
hymn. It was a stimulating company. 
Incidentally, I may mention that I first 
met my future wife at the opening of the 
summer term of 1897, when she came on 
from Louisville to teach primary Sunday- 
school work for that (and the following) 
summer. And here also began a lifelong 
acquaintance with Dr. Eliza Mosher, 
the first dean of women at Michigan, and 
with Dr. William Seaman Bainbridge, 
then just out of a hospital internship and 


facing that distinguished career as a 
surgeon which has won him such renown. 

The Chautauqua Summer School not 
only was the first of its kind to insist on 
high academic standards; it also con- 
ducted one of the early and successful 
correspondence schools. In that school 
I taught Greek by correspondence for 
three years and became convinced of the 
feasibility of the method. Of course, most 
of the students did not stick it out, but 
those who did—a fair percentage—cer- 
tainly worked hard, frequently under 
great difficulties. I recall one student 
who laboriously went through several 
works of Greek authors under my direc- 
tion—the whole of the Odyssey, two 
plays of Euripides, and Demosthenes’ 
Oration on the Crown, not only translat- 
ing the entire work, but answering ques- 
tions on each paragraph. I think I worked 
as hard as he did! 

The American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome—now a part of the 
American Academy—offered three fel- 
lowships. By the advice of Professor F. 
W. Kelsey, of Michigan, I applied for 
and won on examination the fellowship 
in Christian archeology for the year 
1898-99. In September of 1898 I reached 
Rome, having sailed from New York 
late in August when it became clear that 
the Spanish-American War would soon 
end. The School was then in a rented 
building on the Via Praeneste. I was 
fortunate enough to have letters to the 
Rev. William Burt, head of the Metho- 
dist church in Italy and afterward 
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bishop. He got me lodgings with an 
Italian family, Professor and Signora 
Ernesto Filippini and their two daugh- 
ters. By a formal pact it was agreed that 
I should breakfast and dine with them, 
and so I soon learned to speak Italian 
with some ease. They made me feel at 
once that I was not a stranger. By great 
good fortune they were people of re- 
finement and learning. Cav. Filippini 
was professor of the Italian language and 
literature at one of the Roman /icei, while 
his wife was a Waldensian from Pied- 
mont. The elder daughter a little later 
took a doctorate at the University of 
Rome. So I fell into good hands. 

Almost immediately I began working 
in the Vatican Library, with which I was 
to have such cordial relations in later 
years. I published in the Library Journal 
in 1g0r an account of that library from 
the viewpoint of a student.’ But I can- 
not let the occasion pass to pay a modest 
tribute to its distinguished prefect, 
Franz Ehrle, S.J., later cardinal, who 
died full of years and honors in 1934. He 
was kindness itself to a young and timid 
foreigner and, when he learned that I 
had done work in a library, insisted on 
treating me as a colleague. He was good 
enough to consult me from time to time 
on technical English terms in bibliogra- 
phy, saying he wanted to be sure just 
what they meant. 

There was in those days no good guide 
to the paleography of Greek manuscripts 
suitable for a beginner. Gardthausen’s 
Griechische Palaeographie was the stand- 
ard work, but decidedly not adapted to 
a beginning student. The previous sum- 
mer I had met at Chautauqua that 


* Reprinted with considerable additions in my 
The Backs of Books (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1925). See also an article of mine on “Book- 
hunting in Rome” in the Bookman for February, 
IgO1, pp. 608-10. 
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erudite scholar, Caspar René Gregory, 
who lectured there. He was living in 
Germany and, I think, already a profes- 
sor at Leipzig, despite his American 
origin, and was, of course, quite the 
greatest authority on the text of the 
New Testament. How could anyone 
then have foreseen that fifteen years 
later he would enter the German army 
as a volunteer despite his age, and be 
killed while serving as a “‘sniper’’ against 
the Allies! Gregory suggested to me that 
I look up dated Greek manuscripts and 
make sample alphabets of each in order 
to school myself in the dating of various 
styles of writing. I secured Father Ehrle’s 
consent to do this and filled a notebook 
with samples, which incidentally I found 
very useful over twenty years later when 
deciding on the purchase of manuscripts 
for the Michigan library. Of course, in 
these days one would take to the camera, 
but I am not sure that the results would 
be so good as the careful forming by hand 
of each letter in exact size and shape of 
the original. We lose something by 
adopting machinery for our teaching. I 
also worked at manuscripts of a calena 
on the New Testament by Macarius 
Chrysocephalus and copied out long ex- 
tracts with a view to publication, which 
was never achieved. In fact, I believe 
the work has escaped publication to this 
day, but am not sure. I did a little work 
on Latin manuscripts also, enough to 
make me more or less familiar with the 
various “national” hands, following the 
lead of Maunde Thompson’s book. The 
net results were small, but they served 
to make me cognizant of the problems 
presented by the care and study ‘of 
Greek and Latin manuscripts and of the 
necessity for firsthand work on them in 
editing ancient texts. 
The director of the School for that 
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year—there were then annual direc- 
tors—was Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale. 
I had never encountered quite such a 
schoolmasterish professor, and I learned 
little or nothing from him. There was an 
annual professor of the Latin language 
also; and here I was most fortunate, for 
the chair was filled that year by Elmer 
Truesdale Merrill, then of Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Connecticut, 
later of Trinity at Hartford, and still 
later of the University of Chicago. Mer- 
rill was a thorough scholar and an editor 
of distinction, then much occupied with 
the text of the Letters of the younger 
Pliny. His charming wife and two little 
boys formed an American family group 
to which I was always made welcome. 
The acquaintance begun in Rome rip- 
ened into a friendship which endured 
until Merrill’s death in California a few 
years ago. I have always thought of Mer- 
rill’s friendship as one of the formative 
influences in my life, comparable to that 
of Carl Belser, of Michigan; Wire, 
Hopkins, and Little, in Evanston; and 
several others. To his kindly guidance 
my year in Rome owes much more than 
I can say here. There was also a much 
younger man on the faculty—Richard 
Norton, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
a son of Charles Eliot Norton and the 
husband of a daughter of John Williams 
White. Norton was later director for 
some years of the School. He was a type 
quite new to me, essentially a Harvard 
man with all which that term means— 
kindly, scholarly, supercilious, and yet 
genuine. I came to like him greatly and 
to admire his wife with equal fervor. He 
had a checkered career, losing his post in 
Rome, gaining extraordinary praise as 
driver of an American ambulance in 
France in the war, and finally dying quite 


young. 
The two other fellows were extremely 


different types. Grant Showerman, of 
Wisconsin, was essentially the man of 
letters even then. He grew a tremendous 
beard—many of us wore beards then— 
spent long hours in the school library 
reading Latin classics, and learned to 
speak Italian so well that he became 
suspect when we journeyed together to 
Greece in the spring and was obliged to 
show the Italian officers all the docu- 
ments he had to prove his American 
citizenship. Charles Upson Clark, of 
Yale, was the other fellow. Son of a dis- 
tinguished editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Posi and of an equally well-known 
writer, Kate Upson, he was a restless, 
inquisitive, competent, up-to-date sort 
of person with established mugwump 
convictions—quite the opposite of my 
own midwestern Republican views. He 
was a wholesome influence, a finished 
linguist, and a Latinist of sorts. His pro- 
clivity for lecturing kept us in touch 
through the years, while I saw Shower- 
man only on the occasions of rare visits 
to Madison. I remember little of the 
other students in the school, which was 
at a rather low ebb just then. 

One of the profitable features of mem- 
bership in the American school was the 
reciprocity extended by the German 
Archeological Institute. Christian Heul- 
sen’s lectures, in particuiar, proved ex- 
tremely valuable. He was taking a group 
of German students about Rome, lec- 
turing on the monuments and the in- 
scriptions on the spot, with a sureness of 
touch and a scholarship which were be- 
yond praise. He used to have members of 
the group read the inscriptions, filling 
out the abbreviations, of course. He 
would then comment on any unusual 
features. The first time he asked me to 
do this—early in the course—I naturally 
used the “Roman” pronunciation o 
the Latin in which I had been brought 
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up in America. Some of the students 
laughed at the strange sounds, especially 
the hard c and the pronunciation of the 
diphthong @. Huelsen stopped me and 
delivered a little impromptu talk on the 
pronunciation of Latin, paying tribute 
to the scientific character of the “Roman” 
values of the letters, and wound up by 
asking me to continue to use that pro- 
nunciation for the benefit of the group. I 
have often reflected since on his tact and 
skill in setting at ease a stranger and 
turning the occasion to profit for his 
students. In later years, after the war, 
I met Huelsen in Olschki’s bookshop in 
Florence and renewed with singular 
pleasure an acquaintance begun in 
happier times. The library of the Ger- 
man Institute on the Capitoline Hill was 
thrown open to us students at the Ameri- 
can School; and, as it was probably the 
best existing collection on the monu- 
ments of Rome, this privilege was of 
great advantage. Here I met the cele- 
brated Pompeiian specialist, August 
Mau, whose lectures at Pompeii I at- 
tended in May on my way back from 
Greece. He was librarian of the German 
Institute and later published a valuable 
catalog listing its books, which were, I 
believe, seized by the Italians in 1915. 
Mau, too, on learning I had been a li- 
brarian, very kindly gave me special 
privileges. 

The other libraries of Rome I did not 
become familiar with until much later. 
I never got inside the great Vittorio 
Emanuele Library while I was a student, 
and of the minor libraries I recall only 
the Biblioteca Angelica, which I visited 
to consult certain manuscripts. The li- 
brary of the American School was then 
small and in some disorder. It was ar- 
ranged on a classification devised by 
Professor Minton Warren, of Johns 
Hopkins, whose notation was a bewilder- 


ing mixture of capital and small letters 
and Roman and Arabic numerals. The 
system itself was perfectly intelligible 
and well adapted to a rather small classi- 
cal library. But the notation placed on 
the books was the worst I have ever met 
in a long experience. I recall Dr. Wire’s 
comment that possibly a worse one 
might have been fabricated but that he 
had never met its equal. As I had had 
library experience, Professor Peck asked 
me to catalog the accessions of the year, 
which were not too numerous. And in 
1924 I found certain cards which I had 
made still serving in the catalog of the 
academy library—minus the queer nota- 
tion, however. Thus I kept my hand in 
among books. 

Rome was, even then, a very com- 
plicated city; and it is much more so now 
that the demands of a swollen popula- 
tion have forced changes in the streets. 
It was particularly hard to learn to dis- 
tinguish the ancient, the medieval, and 
the modern. In fact, it took about a year 
for a student, however well trained, to 
get ready to do good work. This fact 
was not understood well in America. 
The annual fellowships should really 
have been for two years’ time. My spe- 
cial subject—arrived at after consulta- 
tions with Norton—was Roman church 
mosaics of the first nine centuries. Some 
years later I published in the American 
Journal of Archeology a short account of 
these studies, which really had had no 
direction worthy of the name and which 
were of little value, because limited to 
Rome itself. 

Leo XIII was pope during my stay in 
Rome, but he was a very old man and 
ill besides. I do not recall that he ap- 
peared in public during the time I was a 
student of the American School—certain- 
ly I never saw him. What little ac- 
quaintance I had with the Roman 
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church—which was then very much at 
odds with the Quirinal and essentially 
on the defensive—did not impress me 
deeply. I was probably too thoroughly 
Protestant in my upbringing and my 
associations to understand its strength 
and its appeal to thoughtful men. What 
I did see clearly, however, was the es- 
sentially Italianate character of the 
Catholic hierarchy—a fact which Catho- 
lics who are not Italians sometimes con- 
trive to forget or overlook. But Rome as 
the center of Christendom made no ap- 
peal to me until years later. 

I had hoped to stay in Europe two 
years. But the fellowship was not re- 
newed, despite urging by Norton and 
Merrill, and I was forced to return to 
America and start all over again. From 
the stay in Rome, the two months’ trip 
to Greece, and the trip to Holland by 
way of Milan, Ziirich, and Strasbourg, I 
gained a fair acquaintance with spoken 
Italian, French, and German, a view- 
point immensely wider than would have 
been possible otherwise, and a familiarity 
with paleographical problems destined 
to be of great service to me later. Had I 
remained a second year and had I had 
more and better guidance in my special 
work, I should have profited immensely. 
Perhaps the greatest gain was a pro- 
found liking for and sympathy with the 
Italian people. I recall saying to Profes- 
sor Filippini as I took leave of him at the 
station: “You have taught me not only 
Italian but to think highly of the Ital- 
ians.”’ As it was, I could never again be 
quite the same wholly American young- 
ster I was in Chicago. 


On my return to America in the sum- 
mer of 1899 I found myself under the 
necessity of accepting the first position 
which offered itself. I had hoped to de- 
vote myself to scholarship; but there was 


no market for my wares, either in New 
Testament Greek or in Christian arche- 
ology, and I had to take what I could get. 
That proved to be a position to teach 
Latin and to be librarian of the Prepara- 
tory School of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, offered to me at a very 
modest salary by a man who had always 
been one of my ideals, Lawrence C. Hull. 
Hull had been head of the Detroit 
(Central) High School, and I had known 
him well there. He had left in 1887, while 
I was still a student in that school, to be- 
come head of Kennedy House and Latin 
master at the celebrated Lawrenceville 
School, near Princeton. At Detroit he 
had established one of the early high- 
school libraries in the country and had 
made Florence Hopkins its librarian. 
Hull was a Michigan product, from 
Livingston County, about twenty miles 
north of Ann Arbor. He was a graduate 
of the University of Michigan and an 
extremely forceful and strong character. 
His ideal was the English public school- 
master—particularly Arnold of Rugby 
—and he carried into an American high 
school many of the practices of his 
models, especially in athletics. At Law- 
renceville he was in a position to do 
much more of the things he loved. Owen 
Johnson has made him well known as the 
“Roman” of his Lawrenceville stories. 
It is not too much to say that Hull 
aroused and held the enthusiasm of his 
boys as few men have done. It was with 
keen anticipation, then, that I accepted 
at once his call to Brooklyn, where he 
had just gone from Lawrenceville. 

The “Poly Prep,” as it was and is 
known, had had a most honorable and 
enviable history. But it had run down 
both scholastically and physically when 
Hull was called from Lawrenceville to 
head it. The relations with the Institute, 
a school of engineering, were but ill 
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defined. And there was a sinister figure 
in the background in the person of the 
president of the trustees, who a few years 
later absconded with funds of the local 
telephone company, with his wife’s jew- 
els, and, I believe, with certain of the 
Institute’s securities and was never 
heard of again. Under his influence the 
trustees never gave genuine and whole- 
hearted support to the man they had 
called from a highly successful career at 
Lawrenceville to resurrect the “Poly 
Prep.” Hull’s three years at Brooklyn 
were not a success, and they were the 
beginning of a gradual decline in influence 
and position which was heartbreaking 
to his loyal supporters. He died in De- 
troit in the fall of 1916, just a year after 
I came to Michigan as librarian. 

One of Mr. Hull’s beliefs was that a 
good secondary school needed a good 
library, and he asked me to create one, 
as well as to teach Latin—and occasion- 
ally other subjects as well. I recall that I 
once taught English history—which I 
had never studied in classes—and a hard 
job I had of it! The library of the school 
had been at one time a good one, but it 
was locked up and had been for years. 
Dust fully an inch thick was on top of 
the books when I forced open the cases. 
The keys had long since been lost. There 
were perhaps a thousand books, includ- 
ing some first editions of value and a 
copy of Dr. Poole’s original Jndex in blue- 
paper wrappers, issued at Yale College 
in 1848! I have never seen another copy. 
On inspection it was found that only 
about a third of the books could be used 
successfully, and Hull promptly got me 
funds to furnish at least a minimum of 
those necessary. These I bought in New 
York, chiefly from Putnam’s and Scrib- 
ner’s, and managed to have most of them 
ready for use by the time the school 
opened in September. By the time I 
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ended my librarianship in November, 
1902, we had a good school library in 
excellent working order, properly cata- 
loged, and open, with paid attendants, 
from eight until four. I recall that we 
had about five thousand volumes and 
subscribed to about sixty journals, in- 
tended for the use of both boys and 
teachers. I assembled, at Hull’s direc- 
tion, a special library for the teaching 
staff; and a list of the books selected was 
my first publication, in the Educational 
Review for February, 1901, on which oc- 
casion I first met Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, its editor and then professor of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University. It was 
a characteristic interview which began 
by his showing me a letter from a well- 
known firm of publishers complaining 
that so few of its books appeared on the 
list, while those of certain rival pub- 
lishers were well represented. With the 
rashness of youth I told Butler that the 
answer ought to be that they should pub- 
lish better books; and I have never for- 
gotten his chuckle when he told me that 
that was exactly what he had told them. 
That interview led to an acquaintance 
which has lasted for over forty years. On 
the whole, the experience in gathering, 
organizing, and developing service to a 
secondary-school library was an excel- 
lent bit of training. The teaching, how- 
ever, was another matter. Up to that 
time I had always had eager students, 
most of them older than myself and 
possessed of an overwhelming desire to 
learn. In Brooklyn I met, for the first 
time, an average group of boys who were 
sent to school to fit themselves for col- 
lege and who did just as much as they 
had to, and no more. It was like lifting a 
heavy weight all the day and every day. 
Only a few were really interested in 
learning Latin. The rest hoped to get by 
with just enough to get them into college. 
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It was a disheartening job, and I was 
glad to get away from it. 

The library scene in Brooklyn in 
1899 was very different from what it is 
today. The process of forming the Brook- 
lyn Public Library had been begun, un- 
der Arthur E. Bostwick. The largest 
element in that library was the old 
Brooklyn Library on Montague Street— 
a collection of some 300,000 volumes, if 
my memory serves me, which had 
achieved real importance under the 
leadership of Stephen B. Noyes. Its 
catalog was one of the better-printed li- 
brary catalogs and is even now still use- 
ful. As the Montague Street branch of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, it was the 
center of the reference work of the li- 
brary system; and I resorted to it from 
time to time to consult needed books. 
But I was never at home there. I recall 
my single interview with Bostwick in 
Brooklyn. He seemed to think that I 
had come to get something and was 
coldly polite merely, not at all cordial. 
Later I came to know him well, and I 
have often pondered over the singularly 
false impression I got of him at that one 
call. Bostwick shortly left to becomeDr. 
Billings’ first assistant in the New York 
Public Library; and after a long interval, 
marked by considerable political maneu- 
vering, he was succeeded by Frank P. 
Hill, of Newark, whose acquaintance I 
had made through an introduction by 
Dr. Wire at my first A.L.A. conference 
at Cleveland in 1896. I never felt I knew 
the Brooklyn Public Library, though I 
had a reader’s card at one of its branches 
near my lodgings and made frequent 
use of it. 

In the library of the Long Island His- 
torical Society I found almost a home. 
That library was open for reading to 
nonmembers; and, as there were almost 
never any other readers, I had the place 


practically to myself in the late after- 
noon and on Saturdays. There were two 
typical “old maids” in charge of the li- 
brary, who let me wander about as I 
pleased, let me keep books on a table for 
days at a time, and generally made me 
feel at home. I regret that I have for- 
gotten their names, for I owe them a 
debt of gratitude. The library was well 
stocked with books in European, and 
particularly medieval, history, owing 
to the fact that the Rev. Richard S. 
Storrs had largely influenced the selection 
of books in that field while he was writing 
his life of Bernard of Clairvaux. Here I 
found the great historical series I had 
missed in Evanston and Ann Arbor; and 
I roamed through them, handling the 
volumes and learning what was covered 
by each set published in Britain, France, 
Germany, and Italy. Dr. Charles J. 
Little, of Garrett, had often referred me 
to these, and I had found some in the 
Newberry Library. But here I was able to 
consult them at will—and not only these 
sources of European history but the 
great American series of transactions of 
historical societies as well. I recall that I 
read all of Henry Charles Lea’s pub- 
lished works in the Long Island Histori- 
cal Society Library and became familiar 
with the “British Rolls Series” and 
many other standard sets of a similar 
character. It was invaluable training— 
for a librarian—but hardly systematic 
enough to be called “study.” Fortunate- 
ly for me, I had lodgings near this li- 
brary—and not far from the Montague 
Street library—and was able to use them 
without much loss of time in transit. 

The library of Pratt Institute was 
farther away but was easily reached by 
a streetcar line. That library occupied a 
unique field. It was the Institute’s li- 
brary for teaching purposes and a public 
library at the same time, allowing cir- 
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culation of its well-chosen books freely. 
Mary Wright Plummer was its head and 
the director of its library school, the 
second to be established in the world. 
Miss Plummer had been a student of 
Melvil Dewey, who had transferred the 
Columbia University library school to 
Albany rather recently. Her principal 
helper in the conduct of instruction was 
Miss Mary L. Avery, who had been a 
classmate of my aunts at Vassar College 
and a lifelong family friend. Through her 
I soon came to know Miss Plummer; 
and those two able, scholarly, and ac- 
complished women were wonderfully 
kind to a lonely, strange, and busy young 
man. I owe to Miss Plummer my first 
opportunity to teach in a library school 
and also the suggestion to Dr. Richard- 
son which led to my call to Princeton, 
as well as wise counsel and sincere friend- 
ship, which meant much to me through- 
out her career. She died while president 
of the A.L.A. in 1916, and one of her last 
acts was to ask me to read a paper at the 
conference of that year. She had trans- 
ferred across the East River to direct the 
library school of the New York Public 
Library, and I lectured for her once in a 
while when I could get away from Wash- 
ington. Miss Avery was quite the best- 
read person in English literature I have 
known. She was a brilliant conversation- 
alist and a remarkable letter-writer. She 
dropped out of library work because of 
ill health and had a long and pathetic 
struggle against cancer, during much of 
which I was able to see her every week 
or so. Ill as she was during most of the 
years I knew her, I never found her other 
than cheerful, bright, attractive, and 
brilliant in her talk. Her courage has 
been one of my treasured memories. 

The influence of the Pratt Institute 
Library School on library development 
in this country has been marked. Miss 
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Plummer stamped on it her own re- 
markable personality. She insisted that 
her students know more than method, 
that they be acquainted with the con- 
tents of books. She had courses in Latin 
paleography given in her school—for 
some years by Professor Egbert of Col- 
umbia, whose place I took for one se- 
mester while I was at Princeton. She had 
Miss Avery conduct a seminar in Eng- 
lish literature, which was a profound in- 
fluence on her students. In short, she was 
a scholarly director whose students in- 
sensibly reflected her point of view. I 
never thought the teaching in Pratt very 
strong on the more scholarly aspects of 
cataloging and classification, but the 
graduates of that school carried away 
something beyond the mere mechanics 
of librarianship. How far Dewey in- 
fluenced the teaching there, I can’t say; 
but my impression is that Miss Plum- 
mer struck out for herself—certainly she 
did so later at New York. She was of 
Quaker stock from Indiana and always 
retained something of the directness and 
forthrightness inspired by the Quaker 
tradition. She had traveled widely in 
both Europe and America and wrote 
some Mexican and other travel books for 
children, as well as occasional verse. Al- 
together, she was a great and an in- 
fluential woman whom it was a privilege 
to know. 

In the last months of my stay in 
Brooklyn, Miss Plummer had me give a 
series of lectures on the history of learn- 
ing, which I repeated the next year, com- 
ing up from Princeton for that purpose. 
I wrote out these lectures on the type- 
writer and used them later as the basis 
for a course on “Introduction to Library 
Work” at Michigan for many years, 
first in the summer session and later in 
the department of library science, build- 
ing on them as a foundation the intro- 
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ductory work for placing American li- 
braries in their historical setting. While 
I was in Washington I was asked by a 
representative of the Macmillan Com- 
pany to let one of their readers see them 
with a view to possible publication. I 
have always treasured the verdict which 
accompanied them when they were re- 
turned to me: they could not profitably 
be published, it was said, because they 
would not make a textbook for college 
students—they were too advanced for 
that; neither were they addressed to his- 
torical teachers or scholars, but seemed 
to fit a somewhat narrow group of peo- 
ple older than undergraduates and not 
mature specialists. I thought I had ful- 
filled my object in writing for library- 
school students rather well. 

These years in Brooklyn stand out in 
my recollection not so much for the 
slight professional advances I made un- 
der great difficulty as for the friends 
made there who have remained a lasting 
influence in my life. Chief of these were 
the Haines family—mother and five 
daughters. The eldest of the daughters, 
Helen Haines, was managing editor of 
the Library Journal and “recorder” of 
the A.L.A. I had made her acquaintance 
before going to Rome. It was a most re- 
markable family group, and their kind- 
ness to me in those early years was most 
memorable. All were brilliant and ex- 
tremely well read because of the devo- 
tion of Mrs. Haines, who had taught 
them languages and literature herself. 
Helen Haines, after a brilliant career as 
editor of the Library Journal was forced 
by illness to retire to California,whither 
the rest of the family followed her. Three 
of the daughters married there. I cannot 
forbear to express my obligations to the 
group, and particularly to Helen Haines, 
who encouraged me to write, arranged 
for the publication of my early articles 


in the Library Journal, and gave me 
many interesting books to review in its 
columns. Two of the sisters, Ethel and 
Jessie, were employed in the ‘Poly 
Prep’ —Ethel as secretary to Mr. Hull 
and Jessie in the school library. The 
whole family made me welcome and 
did more than I can say to help me. From 
the first weeks in Brooklyn until they 
moved to California in 1906 I found in 
their home a personal and professional 
refuge. 

Another family whom I came to know 
intimately was a trio—mother, son, and 
daughter—the Nelsons. They came from 
Lawrence, Kansas, where the father had 
been professor in the University of Kan- 
sas. His widow made the home for her 
son, James, and her daughter, Maud. 
James was my particular friend. He was 
employed by a manufacturer of hy- 
draulic jacks and other hydraulic ma- 
chinery and became head of its manu- 
facturing plant on the Lower East Side 
of New York. While not a graduate of 
the University of Kansas, he had studied 
there, and was a trained engineer of 
sorts. In fact, he was able to retire from 
active business at a comparatively early 
age on the yields of royalties from en- 
gineering processes he had patented. He 
was much tied down by long hours of 
work but managed in his lunchtime and 
after hours to develop an extraordinary 
acquaintance with lower New York and 
its teeming population of various na- 
tionalities. The daughter was secretary 
of Packer Institute, then at the height of 
its development as a girls’ school. The 
Nelsons lived across the street from my 
lodgings in Brooklyn and were extremely 
kind to me. James Nelson and I used to 
play chess in the evenings and to wander 
far afield in New York on Saturday 
afternoons. The whole family was most 
congenial. I look back on my friendship 
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with them as one of the permanent in- 
fluences in my life. 

The faculty of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute doubtless contained men of abili- 
ty and learning. But I became intimate 
with but one of them, George Collins, 
head of the German department in both 
the Institute and “Poly Prep.”’ He had 
taken his doctorate in Leipzig, as I re- 
call it, and was an unusually brilliant 
scholar, absorbed in his teaching, which 
was very burdensome. He proved a 
kindred spirit, and we kept in more or 
less close touch for years. I recall that 
he had a project for publishing a trans- 
lation of Freytag’s Bilder; but I believe 
it was never issued, despite his years of 
work on it. The rest of the men on the 
faculty I never knew well. 

One of my bits of good fortune—they 
were somewhat rare in those years—was 
the fact that next door to the boarding- 
house where I was established for the 
whole time I lived in Brooklyn resided 
Dr. Truman Backus, head of Packer 
Institute. He had known my mother and 
aunts when they were students at Vassar 
in its early days and he was teaching 
English there. His wife was a prominent 
figure in Vassar alumnae circles and a 
very gracious hostess. The Backuses 
were very good to me, had me in for 
meals frequently, and generally kept an 
eye on me.I recall meeting several folk of 
distinction in academic circles at their 
house; most clearly stands out the gra- 
cious figure of Alice Freeman Palmer, 
whom I had met some years before at a 
Michigan commencement. It is impos- 
sible to convey in a few words the charm, 
dignity, and force of Mrs. Palmer. One 
has to read her husband’s life of her to 
catch them even partially. Incidentally, 
I may remark that his book is a very 
notable example of detachment and 
enthusiasm combined, a singularly suc- 
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cessful biography, and a very rare in- 
stance of a life by a brilliant husband of 
an equally brilliant wife. Dr. Backus 
was a character. Trenchant and telling 
in his comments on men and affairs—I 
recall his remarks on Theodore Roose- 
velt, then recently elected governor of 
New York—inclined to sententious ut- 
terance, a born leader, he managed to 
guide a successful school for girls through 
a long period when academic standards 
were not so fixed as now, with not only 
no lowering of his ideals but with great 
success both financially and academical- 
ly. I came to admire him greatly as I 
grew better able to understand the con- 
ditions which he had to overcome. He 
was a trustee of the Brooklyn Library 
and one of those who became trustees of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, represent- 
ing the older institution in the merger. 
He was always doing unexpected things. 
For example, one morning in the chapel 
service at Packer Institute he strode up 
to the pulpit, waited until a solemn hush 
came over the assembled school, and 
then read slowly a single verse from the 
Ninetieth Psalm—‘‘So teach us to num- 
ber our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom’—and sat down 
again. I venture to say that none of those 
girls ever forgot that verse. 

A fellow-trustee of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library was R. R. Bowker, then in 
the midst of his distinguished career and 
not yet afflicted by the blindness which 
blighted his later years. I kept in touch 
with him until his death. He was a fre- 
quent visitor to Washington and did us 
the honor to come to Ann Arbor at the 
dedication of the university library 
building to make the principal address. 
I remember that on one of my visits to 
his office he remarked that good health 
was largely a matter of foresight. And I 
recalled that remark when Dr. Wilmer 
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told me some years later that if Bowker 
had only come to him five years earlier 
he could have saved his eyesight. Com- 
ment is perhaps unnecessary. 

Bowker was a singularly forceful man. 
Never a librarian, he owned, edited, and 
published the Library Journal at a loss 
for thirty years. His farsighted invest- 
ments in other enterprises enabled him 
to carry losses in his bibliographical 
publishing, which included the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly and the American Cata- 
logue, as well as numerous other books. 
He was a power in the A.L.A. and served 
on many of its committees. I was always 
regretful that he was never elected its 
president, an office which his services to 
the cause of libraries fully merited. A 
graduate of the College of the City of 
New York, an early adherent and backer 
of Edison and Bell (with excellent fi- 
nancial returns), a believer in the mission 
of the public library, an associate of 
Dewey, Winsor, Poole, and others in 
forming the A.L.A., a promoter of bib- 
liographies which were of the greatest 
value, and, above all, a citizen of sincere 
and genuine interest in the reform of 
abuses, he had a career of the greatest use- 
fulness and the most devoted service. It 
was a singular good fortune for a young 
librarian to come under his influence. Of 
course, I never knew him well as a young 
man but came gradually to understand 
and appreciate his powers and his quali- 
ties as our acquaintance grew into 
friendship. 

New York was even then the un- 
doubted center of the American book 
trade. Both publishers, jobbers, and 
book-dealers tended to gather there. 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago were 
rivals; but they gradually grew less im- 
portant as the years went on. A good 
many publishing houses of note main- 
tained bookshops for the retail trade as 


well. Perhaps the chief of these were the 
firms of Scribner and Putnam. The lat- 
ter, in particular, I came to know rather 
well. While I barely knew Major George 
Haven Putnam, eldest of the brothers 
and head of the firm, with Irving Put- 
nam I had more of a personal acquaint- 
ance, since he seemed to direct the re- 
tail sales, especially those to libraries. 
Later I came to know others of the fami- 
ly—Herbert Putnam, of course, and the 
sisters, particularly Ruth and Edith 
Putnam. Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi I had 
met at my aunt’s, Dr. Helen Warner’s, 
in Detroit. It was a singularly giftéd 
family—and still is. Irving Putnam—the 
name suggests the publisher of Washing- 
ton Irving’s books—was remarkably 
kind to a young librarian. Not only did 
he give me chances to see the newer 
works of all publishers as they appeared; 
but once, when I had to travel unex- 
pectedly to Rome in the summer of 1901 
because of my sister’s serious illness, he 
gave me letters to the firm’s London rep- 
resentative and instructed him to let me 
have any funds I needed for my journey 
to Italy. Fortunately, it was not neces- 
sary to draw on him, but I have never 
forgotten this kind and thoughtful act on 
Irving Putnam’s part. It was the begin- 
ning of an obligation to the Putnam 
family which I can never discharge com- 
pletely. 

Antiquarian bookdealers were cen- 
tered in New York, as well as importers. 
The antiquarian dealers ranged—as now 
—from the cheap shops of Fourth Ave- 
nue and Chambers Street to those select 
and expensive firms whose clients are 
mostly millionaire collectors. I knew all 
the former whom I could ferret out, but 
few of the more select dealers. The experi- 
ence of buying books at second hand 
directly from the shelves instead of from 
catalogs was an important part of my 
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library training. For one thing, I dis- 
covered the extraordinary range in price 
of subscription books and the possibility, 
if one were on the spot, of getting at very 
low figures really valuable publications 
from dealers who never got to the point 
of issuing catalogs. I recall one dealer in 
Newark who was, I am sure, unable to 
write, since he always kept some old 
drunken fellow to make out his bills 
when any were necessary. He let me in to 
the secret of success in antiquarian book- 
dealing of a certain type. Said he: “I 
never let a book stay more than three 
weeks on my shelves. If it isn’t sold then, 
it goes to the pulp mill. Most dealers 
keep their stock for years, and go broke 
paying rent.” Quite right—but how 
many valuable books have been lost to 
the world from that policy? 

It was still the day of cheap auctions, 
though there were abundant signs that 
that familiar method of selling books was 
about to cease operation from the double 
cause of a drying-up of the supply of 
books and the increasing cost of compil- 
ing and publishing sales catalogs. But 
Bangs in New York, Libbie in Boston, 
and Henkel in Philadelphia had sales 
most weekdays from October until May. 
Their catalogs were simple but adequate. 
Consignments from Great Britain—oc- 
casionally with catalogs printed in that 
land—were common. And sometimes it 
was possible to pick up valuable books 
for a song; always the prices were aston- 
ishingly* low by modern standards. I 
got at Bangs’s many a set and many 
single volumes in stocking the “Poly 
Prep” library and picked up a good 
many worthwhile books for myself on the 
side. I remember one afternoon when I 
bought an Elzevir for five cents—cash— 
and once an Aldine for a quarter. I still 
own some well-known editions of the 
classics which I bought at auction at 


Bangs for not more than fifteen cents a 
volume. Occasionally this happy state of 
low prices was suddenly interrupted. I 
remember one afternoon at a Bangs sale 
when Bentley’s edition of Horace— 
printed in Amsterdam—was up for sale, 
and I had made up my mind to get it, 
even if it cost me the large sum of one 
dollar. Then, as now, bidding was a quiet 
process, made by signaling the auction- 
eer with pencil or a catalog. I had raised 
the bid from twenty to twenty-five 
cents, when an indignant voice broke out 
“Fifteen dollars!” The unaccustomed 
loudness of the bid and its unusual size 
caused all eyes to turn to the bidder, an 
elderly gentleman, very well dressed and 
carrying the traditional silk hat. Need- 
less to say, he got the book, and later I 
saw him leave in a carriage and pair 
whose appearance bespoke wealth. But 
generally prices were low, even for books 
of standard value. The contrast between 
those simple days and the present is very 
marked. Now catalogs are very elaborate 
and expensively printed—some even 
with facsimiles. Their cost is prohibitive 
save for books likely to reach high prices. 
Sales are few, instead of common, and 
are well advertised and attended by 
scores of collectors and their agents, 
chiefly the latter. They are even the sub- 
ject of newspaper comment, while prices 
have advanced to levels never dreamed 
of at an earlier day. The Brinley sale in 
the seventies was the first great sale by 
auction of Americana. Mr. William L. 
Clements once told me that in seeking to 
estimate what an item would bring at a 
New York auction he multiplied the 
Brinley sale price by ten and then began 
to calculate how much more the book had 
brought recently. It is noticeable that the 
auction sales are now growing fewer and 
fewer, while in London they are generally 
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supposed to be no real indication of 
prices. 

At the turn of the century, however, 
librarians regularly Scanned auction 
catalogs. I have heard that Columbia 
University Library kept a man at 
Bangs’s auctions at every sale, picking 
up desirable books at low prices. My 
friend Dr. Wire carried out this duty for 
one whole season when he worked at 
Columbia. As a result, that library grew 
astonishingly at a low cost. Such tactics 
are impossible now; and only those li- 
brarians liberally supplied with funds 
for purchase in certain fields ever read 
auction catalogs, save as a matter of 
general interest. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that the description of a rare book 
in a good sales catalog—while by no 
means infallible—is worth studying in 
the work of cataloging copies of that 
book and of estimating their value. Some 
wholly adventitious circumstance—as a 
signed binding or a letter from the au- 
thor laid in—may have sent the price 
high, while an accurately described de- 
fect—as the absence of a map—may have 
served to lower the auction figure. Many 
an amateur has been deceived by the 
prices in Book Prices Current, a fact 
which frequently brings difficulties to 
librarians who have to deal with the 
amateur. 

The New York Public Library was 
still in process of formation. The Astor 
and Lenox libraries still existed in sepa- 
rate buildings, and I occasionally visited 
both of them. Various independent cir- 
culating libraries were being drawn into 
the public library organization, which 
was gradually coming to dominate the 
library scene. When I first saw New 
York—in 1897—the destruction of the 
old reservoir at Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue had barely begun—and 
its removal was a long process. The new 
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building on that site went up slowly and 
was not occupied until I was in Prince- 
ton. Dr. John Shaw Billings was gradu- 
ally emerging in the eyes of younger |i- 
brarians into that legendary character 
which he now seems. I had the good for- 
tune to meet him in 1897 at the A.L.A. 
conference in Philadelphia, where I re- 
call he showed the plans for the new li- 
brary to the College and Reference Sec- 
tion and made a lucid explanation of their 
main features. Later I met him rather 
frequently, but I never had any inti- 
mate acquaintance with him. I remem- 
ber one meeting of the New York Library 
Club over which he presided. It was held 
in the evening in a reading-room of the 
Astor Library, and I still recall the 
gloomy aspect of the room, made even 
more ghastly by the green-shaded table 
lights which were the chief illumination. 
I have forgetten who the main speaker 
was; but I have a vivid recollection of 
Dr. Billings as présiding officer and of his 
very evident ignorance of who Miss 
Lutie Stearns could be when someone 
suggested that she was present and 
should be called on to speak. It was the 
only occasion on which I ever found her 
lacking in ready speech. Dr. Billings’ re- 
luctant introduction served to bring out 
all her tendency to stammering, and she 
made a few brief remarks and sat down 
without doing Milwaukee much credit. 
The New York Library Club seemed to 
me very different from the Chicago 
club, where everybody seemed to know 
everybody else. Perhaps if I had had 
friends like Hopkins and Wire to intro- 
duce me, I should have found it not so 
different after all. 

In the fall of 1g00 I entered as a candi- 
date for the doctorate at Columbia Uni- 
versity, taking what courses I could fol- 
low in my spare time. A very serious 
illness in the winter of 1901 compelled 
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me to drop out, though I completed one 
of the two courses in which I was en- 
rolled. That was a seminar under Pro- 
fessor Arthur Cushman McGiffert, of 
Union Theological Seminary, devoted 
that year to a study of the Apostles’ 
Creed. I have never sat under a more 
able teacher than McGiffert, whose 
method of conducting the weekly two- 
hour seminar was a revelation of what 
great teaching could be. He had minutes 
kept and read at the beginning of each 
session, so the seminar started where it 
left off the week before. Then he summed 
up, at the end, the paper and the discus- 
sion, giving full credit to the writer but 
indicating his own opinions as well. 
Kindly and yet keenly critical, able to 
reveal inadequacies and lack of compre- 
hension without wounding the offender, 
possessed of a complete mastery of the 
subject under discussion, but never pa- 
rading his knowledge in contrast with his 
students’, McGiffert seemed then and 
seems to me now the best teacher I ever 
worked under. He had the papers sub- 
mitted to him a fortnight before their 
delivery, and so he was able to point out 
omissions and to hold the writer to his 
topic—no mean task with the group he 
had. Altogether, this seminar stands out 
in my experience as the high point in 
formal teaching. Dr. Little had directed 
my reading at Evanston. His was the 
most informal method possible. He 
would come into the library, push his 
hat back on his head, sit down and 
“nurse” his knee, and fire questions at 
you which went to the bottom of the 
problem on which you had been reading. 
Perhaps he would not come back for 
three weeks; perhaps sooner. He was 
a man of extraordinarily wide and 
thorough knowledge, critical to the last 
degree, and most kindly. McGiffert was 
rather formal, as I met him, but equally 


keen and fully as learned. What one 
man did by questions and answers the 
other accomplished through more scho- 
lastic methods. My paper in McGiffert’s 
seminar was published in the American 
Journal of Theology for July, 1902, pages 
518-28, under the title “The Eastern 
Creeds and the Old Roman Symbol.” 
It was my last contribution to formal 
scholarship. 

The seminar on Saturday mornings at 
Columbia was under Professor Mortimer 
Lamson Earle and furnished the most 
complete contrast possible to the Union 
Seminary course under McGiffert. As a 
preliminary, Earle had me give him a 
list of all the Latin and Greek texts I had 
ever read. I was surprised at its length, 
for he made me include any which I had 
read hastily, as well as those which I 
had studied carefully. The seminar was 
supposed to concern itself with the Alces- 
tis of Euripides, but one never knew 
what would be actually under discussion. 
Earle’s lack of system was maddening. 
Once in a while he would forget that 
under his program a paper was to be 
presented and would himself talk the 
whole two hours. This happened to me, 
and I never did present the paper I had 
prepared with so much labor and pains, 
for Professor Earle started the next time 
on the subject set on his schedule for the 
day. I recall that at one session Miss 
McCurdy—long a professor at Vassar— 
was due to give a paper, but Earle had 
some emendations on the text of the 
Helen which he wanted to discuss. Not 
one member of the class had a copy of the 
Helen before him; but Earle cheerfully 
talked away for the whole two hours, put- 
ting on the blackboard his conjectures 
as to the true text. I did not try to com- 
plete this course. Incidentally, I got a 
curious light on the structure and man- 
agement of the seminar rooms in the 








Low Library. The actual meeting room 
was shut off by sliding doors of dubious 
sound-deadening qualities. But every 
Saturday about eleven a page boy would 
appear at the shelves at the back of the 
room, generally whistling loudly, and 
proceed to put away on the shelves the 
books he had brought in on a truck. The 
interruption was aimost fatal to the con- 
duct of the course. I resolved then, I re- 
call, never to permit that sort of thing in 
any library under my direction. 

The illness which compelled me to 
giveup my plan of taking a doctorate at 
Columbia was not only severe: it left me 
in a somewhat battered condition which 
kept me below par for the rest of my time 
in Brooklyn. Only Dr. Bainbridge’s con- 
stant watchfulness enabled me to work 
through that winter and spring. But a 
summer’s rest in northern Michigan 
worked wonders. Hull left at the end of 
the academic year; and in the fall of 
1902 a new principal, Francis Ransom 
Lane, succeeded him. I got on with him 
all right, but I was determined to get 
out of the anomalous job I was in, de- 
ciding to teach, if I got a proper post, or 
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to devote myself to library work, if the 
opportunity offered. In the autumn of 
1902 Dr. Richardson asked me to come 
to Princeton University Library as its 
head cataloger. So I turned my back on 
teaching, not to take it up again until the 
summer of 1916 at Michigan—and then 
I taught librarianship. 

As I look back on these days in Brook- 
lyn I am conscious that their chief gain 
on the personal side was a widening of 
acquaintance with both people and con- 
ditions in the educational world. I made 
warm friends in Brooklyn itself. I grew 
to know many of the important people in 
library work in the New York area. | 
became familiar with the book trade. 
On their visits to New York a good 
many western librarians, men like Hop- 
kins and Thwaites, sought me out and 
thus kept in touch with my growth in 
professional matters. And, thanks to 
Miss Haines, I began to publish in the 
Library Journal and elsewhere. In short, 
these were years of growth—apprentice 
years, to be sure, but they made me 
familiar with the problems of librarian- 
ship at first hand. 

















FACING THE DILEMMA OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE FOR NEGROES 


ELIZA ATKINS GLEASON 


E sharp definition of conflicting 
| ideologies in World War II has 
emphasized the need for a re-ex- 
amination of social institutions in the 
light of their role in a democratic society. 
The American public library, as one such 
institution, must look into its own struc- 
ture, philosophy, and practice to see if 
they are consistent with the democratic 
ideal. 

It is especially fitting at this time, 
therefore, that the American public li- 
brary in certain sections of the country 
be up for review. The specific sections un- 
der discusson in this paper are those 
where no service, or only segregated serv- 
ice, is afforded that segment of the popu- 
lation known as the ‘Negro minority.” 

The beginnings of this problem are 
deeply rooted in the past. A more objec- 
tive basis for discussion may be obtained, 
therefore, if a historical introduction 
clarifies the issue. Prior to the Civil War 
no public library service was available to 
Negroes in the South, nor did the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century pro- 
duce a noticeable variation from the 
earlier pattern. With the beginning of 
the twentieth century, however, a change 
was evident. Public schools for Negroes 
had made their appearance, illiteracy was 
decreasing, and the Negro was farther on 
the road toward a more normal participa- 
tion in the American social order. 

In the decade 1900-1910 a number of 
public libraries in the South extended 
service to Negroes. This service was 
made available by granting restricted 
privileges at the main library, by estab- 


lishing separate branches for Negroes, by 
making a contractual arrangement with 
a Negro secondary school, or by estab- 
lishing an independent Negro library 
with its own board of trustees. These in- 
dependent Negro libraries were separate 
governmental units and had no official 
connection with any other public library 
system in the municipality. 

Data are not available to show all the 
libraries which offered restricted service, 
but fairly exhaustive research has re- 
vealed that separate facilities were pro- 
vided in Charlotte, North Carolina; in 
Galveston and Houston, Texas; in 
Louisville, Kentucky; in Memphis, Ten- 
nesee; and in Savannah, Georgia. Service 
in Galveston and Louisville was extended 
through the branch system; in Charlotte, 
Houston, and Savannah, through inde- 
pendent organization; and in Memphis, 
through the public library’s contractual 
arrangement with Le Moyne Institute, a 
private secondary school for Negroes. 

The number of libraries offering serv- 
ice to the Negro did not increase rapidly 
or uniformly during the period 1910-20. 
The growth could best be described as 
sporadic and limited mainly to compara- 
tively large urban areas. The governmen- 
tal form most often adopted was that of 
the branch affiliation. In contrast, the 
growth in facilities during the 1920’s was 
far more even and consistent. This cir- 
cumstance is not dffficult to understand, 
since the period immediately following 
World War I was one of general library 
development in the South, which, to 
some extent, carried in its wake an in- 
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creased interest in service for Negroes. 
State and regional library associations 
included service to Negroes in their pro- 
grams for expansion, and, for the first 
time, county libraries brought tax-sup- 
ported public library facilities within the 
reach of rural Negroes. 

Another factor which gave impetus to 
the development of public libraries dur- 
ing the 1920’s was the establishment of 
the Hampton Library School in 1925. 
Though this school was founded primar- 
ily for the training of college librarians, its 
influence was felt in all spheres of library 
activity. 

During the decade 1930-40 both rural 
and urban progress was apparent. The 
W.P.A. libraries brought service to thou- 
sands of Negroes to whom it had former- 
ly been denied. And though no librarian 
would consider the W.P.A. program ade- 
quate, it made one significant contribu- 
tion. It stimulated the desire for. service 
in many communities where, previously, 
the desire had been lacking. 

During the entire history of public li- 
brary service for Negroes in the South 
the governmental pattern has remained 
unchanged; and since the beginnings of 
segregated service, it has never come up 
for more than limited discussion. From 
the outset the governmental pattern has 
allowed for three types of service: branch 
library service, independent library serv- 
ice, and‘service by contract. The branch 
library pattern is not the oldest, appear- 
ing first in Galveston, Texas, in 1904, but 
its incidence is by far the greatest. His- 
torically it was considered to be the best. 
Since no trained Negro librarians, either 
through experience or formal prepara- 
tion, were available ds early as 1904 for 
work in Negro institutions, it was felt 
that better service could be given if the 
service centers were organized as parts of 
the existing facilities. Theoretically, more 
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adequate supervision could be provided, 
and the impetus of a going concern would 
be given to the new unit. Unfortunately, 
from the very outset there has been nega- 
tion of the true branch concept. Normal- 
ly, when branch service is provided, it is 
predicated upon the theory and practice 
that all the facilities of the system are 
available to any user who wishes to make 
use of them. With the Negro user, how- 
ever, this is not the case. The branch li- 
brary becomes for him, therefore, the 
main library as well as his neighborhood 
branch. It is true that in some systems 
there is interlibrary loan; but even with 
interlibrary loan the service is not com- 
parable to that which could be obtained 
at the main library. 

The independent Negro library repre- 
sents one of the earliest governmental 
patterns, appearing first in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, in 1903. As a type, it has 
never found great support in the profes- 
sional library world. At present there are 
fewer than ten such libraries. Two of the 
institutions which were originally estab- 
lished as independent units—those ‘of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and Houston, 
Texas—shifted to the branch affiliation 
after some years. Historically, however, 
in terms of financial support and person- 
nel, the independent libraries have not 
suffered any more than have the 
branches, and in the realm of interlibrary 
loans with the white libraries they have 
been just as successful. 

The first example of service by con- 
tract was that introduced in Memphis, 
Tennessee, in 1903, the same year the 
first independent library was established. 
Its use as a governmental pattern never 
became widespread, and there seems to 
have been only one additional example. 
In the spring of 1941, the B. B. Comer 
Memorial Library, one of the county li- 
braries of Talladega County, Alabama, 
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contracted with Talladega College, a 
private institution, to provide materials 
and supervision of service for the Negro 
residents of Talladega County. 

No less important than governmental 
patterns in a review of public library de- 
velopment is library coverage. What 
places have public libraries? How many 
people are served? How many people are 
not served? How extensive is rural serv- 
ice? Facts relating to these problems for 
the early period of public library service 
for Negroes have eluded the most dili- 
gent search. It is even difficult to secure 
data on the present status of coverage. 
No national agency has made it a part of 
its regular program, and state agencies 
are not uniform in their collection of this 
information. 

In 1938, however, a special study was 
made of public library facilities for Ne- 
groes in the South." This study covered 
thirteen southern  states—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia—and it pointed out 
some enlightening facts in regard to cov- 
erage. One of the most interesting was 
that out of 744 library service units in 
the South (excluding those of the 
W.P.A.) only 99 gave service to Negroes. 
In other words, 645 public libraries 
which were open for service gave none to 
Negroes. According to a more recent un- 
published survey made by the School of 
Library Service of Atlanta University, 
the number of libraries giving service to 
Negroes has increased from 99 to 121. 
These units are scattered unevenly over 
the thirteen states mentioned, with 
North Carolina having the most libraries, 
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Texas ranking second, and Arkansas and 
Alabama having the smallest number. 

According to the same survey, of the 
9,261,792 Negroes reported by the 1940 
Census as‘living in the South, only 250 
out of every thousand are provided with 
public library service. In rural areas, only 
80 out of every thousand Negroes are 
provided with service, while facilities are 
maintained for 590 out of every thousand 
urban dwellers. 

Finally, over 6,000,000 Negroes in the 
South are without public library service; 
2,000,000 of these live in areas where 
public library facilities are provided for 
the white population. 

A review of service features is as en- 
lightening as that of coverage. On this 
point, also, information is difficult to se- 
cure, but a few facts of interest are ap- 
parent. Following the general American 
pattern, the Negro branch has placed the 
greatest stress on service to children. 
Though this emphasis has been changing, 
the older pattern is still much in evidence 
in the South, and Negro library service 
has not proved to be an exception. De- 
spite this emphasis, however, there is not 
a single children’s librarian or young 
people’s librarian in any Negro branch 
in the South. 

As would be expected, with the basic 
philosophy of service not centered around 
adults, there is no example of a formal- 
ized and far-reaching adult education 
program in any branch, nor is there a 
single example of a readers’ advisory 
service. The collections are generally in- 
adequate, especially in reference mate- 
rials and in specialized subject fields. 
With the uneven possibilities of inter- 
library loan and with no normal access 
to the main library collections, this is a 
serious limitation. 

In addition to the inconvenience and 
frustration caused the branch user by the 
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inadequacy of materials and services, 
there are also handicaps to the branch 
worker. Every administrator knows that 
one of the keys to effective service is the 
morale of his personnel. Branch morale 
and general enthusiasm are often ‘ar be- 
low acceptable standards for good serv- 
ice. It is not difficult to discover the 
cause. Policies, budgets, and general pat- 
terns of service are formulated at the 
main library. Frequently book selection 
also is done for the branch, though by no 
means do the technical processes always 
follow this pattern. In only one city— 
Louisville, Kentucky—is a Negro a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, and this is 
only a recent venture. Negro branch li- 
brarians do not appear before boards of 
trustees; thus, if their cause is not plead- 
ed for them, it is lost. 

Do independent libraries present a 
better picture? Their number is perhaps 
too small to permit a generalization. Cer- 
tain features, however, are of interest. 
Their collections are as good as those of 
the branch libraries, and it has already 
been pointed out that they have the same 
possibilities for interlibrary loan. No 
readers’ advisory service has been estab- 
lished in any of them, and in none of 
them is there a children’s librarian. How- 
ever, morale and enthusiasm are high; 
and, most important, the librarian has 
contact with the board of trustees at each 
of its meetings. 

With only one recent example of serv- 
ice by contract, and that one established 
as late as 1941, no far-reaching conclu- 
sions can be drawn about this type of 
service. In addition, the entrance of the 
United States into the war and the con- 
sequent curtailment of certain commod- 
ities necessary to the successful opera- 
tion of a county-library unit make an ob- 
y jective appraisal at this time unfeasible. 
It is impossible for any librarian not 
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to realize that the total program of pub- 
lic library service for Negroes is inade- 
quate, now and for the postwar world, 
What can be done? In those sections of 
the country where segregation in library 
service is not the rule, any problems 
specifically relating to Negroes, like other 
library problems, may be handled by 
competence and concern (“‘competence” 
here referring to active participation in 
professional and civic matters outside 
the library, as well as competence on the 
job). The acquisition of competent and 
concerned personnel, of course, presup- 
poses active concern on the part of the 
library administration. As with all li- 
brary problems, little can be accom- 
plished if the administration is not con- 
vinced of the feasibility and desirability 
of a certain course of action. 

In those sections where segregated 
service is the pattern, the procedure 
must be different. First, a widespread 
stimulation of lay interest is needed. This 
can be accomplished by a variety of 
methods, but two stand out in impor- 
tance. In the first place, there should be 
developed as vigorous an adult service as 
the present facilities will permit. After 
all, satisfied adult patrons will be the 
ones to make a stand for better library 
service, not the children. In the second 
place, the co-operation of -national, re- 
gional, state, and local library associa- 
tions should be sought. In addition, more 
Negro library associations should be es- 
tablished, and some of those already in 
existence shculd be vitalized. These as- 
sociations can assist in the stimulation of 
lay interest, and they can also serve as 
planning agencies, since so little planning 
has been done. Further, they can help 
raise. professional standards, and, finally, 
they, can participate in any program 
which will] further public library develop- 
ment for the Negro. 
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Second, a new governmental pattern 
must be developed. The branch in its 
present form cannot survive as the most 
important pattern throughout the South 
if adequate public library service is ex- 
pected. No. sane librarian, however, 
would advocate that all branch libraries 
be abolished. If any branch can meet the 
needs of the present-day Negro, and if 
it can command the enthusiasm of the 
present-day Negro librarian, then that 
branch deserves to remain. Meeting 
these needs, however, must be measured 
in terms of the prevailing criteria. If 
these criteria are the A.L.A. Post-war 
Standards for Public Libraries, then these 
are the standards which must be applied 
to Negro branch service. 

The independent library, too, in its 
present form, has its limitations. In cer- 
tain sections it would be almost impossi- 
ble to have it approved as a library unit 
by governmental authorities, and in 
other sections personnel problems would 
certainly cause difficulties. But here, 
again, no sane librarian would recom- 
mend that all independent libraries be 
abolished. They have fought a good 
fight; it is mainly through them that we 
have come to know that public library 
service for Negroes can be aggressive and 
imaginative. They certainly deserve en- 
couragement and help, at least unless. it 
becomes clear that the independent-li- 
brary pattern will not fit in with other 
more fruitful approaches. 

Does the contractual pattern have de- 
velopmental possib@ities? Yes, far-reach- 
ing ones. Since college libraries are the 
brightest landmarks in the picture of li- 
brary service for Negroes, why not start 
with them? As a group, they employ the 
largest number of trained and experi- 
enced workers; and, as a group, they 
have the largest and best céllections. 
Could not they actually fulfil the histori- 
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cal purpose ascribed to the main library 
in the branch pattern? Would not Negro 
librarians, at the present time, have 
more concern for the total development 
of Negro library service than would the 
present molders of Negro public library 
policy? 

In addition, there are certain advan- 
tages in this proposal which, in a demo- 
cratic society, are fundamental. If the 
branch system is to be developed on any 
scale resembling adequacy, a consider- 
able financial outlay for permanent phys- 
ical plants will be essential. The presence 
of such physical plants in hundreds of 
communities will only serve to crystal- 
lize the pattern of sggregation and to de- 
lay the advent of one adequate public 
library system for all. 

In the event of the establishment of a 
contractual program through college li- 
braries, the greatest portion of the avail- 
able moneys could be used for the pro- 
motion of service. Stress could then be 
placed upon personnel and materials, 
and upon the program resulting from the 
combination. of the two. Such a pattern 
would easily lend itself to fusion into a 
larger program and would serve, until 
such a larger program is deyeloped, as a 
more adequate transitional course of ac- 
tion than the present system. 

The question would naturally arise as 
to what colleges should be chosen. Any 
college with a good staff and a good col- 
lection should be eligible, but special 
consideration should be given to state 
institutions. It is their obligation to pro- 
mote the educational welfare of the 
state, and through them there would per- 
haps be a greater appeal for state sup- 
port. With funds secured from state 
sources and with the basic grants ob- 
tained through contraggual arrangements 
with local governmental units, an effec- 
tive service could be projected. In those 
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states where state aid is already in effect, 
it is naturally assumed that the Negro’s 
share of this aid would accrue to the 
Negro state college. 

Study and experience have shown that 
regional library units are indicated for 
many situations if good or superior li- 
brary service is desired; and if the re- 
gional pattern were chosen, it would fit 
admirably into a contractual arrange- 
ment with the state colleges. Their li- 
braries could serve as regional headquar- 
ters, and their present collections would 
provide excellent support in many spe- 
cialized areas. 

Service to patrons should definitely 
emanate from headquarters. There the 
program should be planned, and from 
there librarians should go out to execute 
it. This does not mean that the abilities 
and contributions of local workers should 
be disregarded, but rather that they 
should be focused and skilfully directed 
by the headquarters staff. No one pro- 
gram can be suggested which would ent, 


compass all the major service problems; 


but, without question, it must be aggres- 
sive. Specific techniques will necessarily 
be conditioned by the time, place, and 
circumstances; And, as always, compe- 
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tent personnel will be able to find the 
specific methods of approach. No one 
should expect the present staffs of Negro 
college libraries to execute this enormous 
job. Larger staffs are essential, and the 
additional members should be trained in 
the problems of the public library. 

Quarters for this program would be a 
relatively simple matter. Excellent build- 
ings do not constitute good library serv- 
ice; they only facilitate it. Given a pro- 
gressive directing force and also a mini- 
mum of funds, additional service units 
in the form of branches and stations will 
not be lacking where needed. However, 
in many sections, the answer will, per- 
haps, be direct service through mobile 
uniis. 

Any formidable attack upon so com- 
prehensive a problem is a pioneering job. 
It is a frontier for those who can make it 
possible—library administrators, city 
councils, county commissioners, state li- 
brary agencies, state legislatures, library 
associations. It is also a frontier for those 
who would execute the job. From them 
will be required much, all the character- 
istics of the pioneer—zest, vigor, hardi- 
hood, audacity, imagination. It is for 
such a job that young Negro librarians 
are training. 
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E mark reproduced here and on the cover 
in been described as “the most pompous 
device ever borne by any printer of the 15th 
century.” The original engraving, which is the 
size of a folio page, shows an enormous elephant, 
bearing on its back an elaborate castle so large 
that it dwarfs the four 
soldiers who are visible 
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is Le Chevalier délibéré by Olivier de la Marche, 
a favorite of Charles the Bold and later the 
master of the palace of Maximilian. The au- 
thor probably financed the production of this 
beautiful book. 

About 1489 van Ghemen left Gouda. Wheth- 
er he abandoned any of 
his materials we do not 





in it. From the castle fly 
the flags of the Emperor 
Maximilian and the city 
of Gouda. These flags 
are rendered readily iden- 
tifiable by the initials 
M and G. 

The printer who used 
this mark was Gotfrid 
(or Govert) van Ghemen. 
Evidence, both typo- 
graphical and chronolog- 
ical, leads most authori- 
ties to conclude that the 
books issued at Gouda 
and signed by Gotfridus 
de Os were printed by 
him—that Os (a small 
Dutch village) was the 
native town of Gotfrid 
van Ghemen. This con- 








know. Some of the or- 
namental initials that he 
used at Gouda are later 
found in the possession 
of the London printer,» 
Wynkyn de Worde. 

We next find van 
Ghemen in Leyden, 
where he printed but one 
identified book, an un- 
dated Minnebrief. He 
then hastened on & 
Copenhagen and, prob- 
ably in 1489 or 1490, 
introduced printing into 
that city. For a time he 
worked in the’ house of 
the vice-chancellor, Dr. 
Petrus Alberti, where in 
1493 he issued two gram- 
matical works. In Co- 








clusion is accepted by 
the writer of this note. 

Gotfrid van Ghemen began printing in 
Gouda about 1486, and on November 13 of 
that year he finished a small grammatical work. 
He soon became connected with a talented 
young wood-engraver, Jacob Cornelis. In fact, 
van Ghemen’s mark may be the earliest-known 
engraving of Cornelis. With Cornelis’ help van 
Ghemen issued at Gouda a nimber of beauti- 
fully and elaborately illustrated books, chiefly 
romances of chivalry. The most notable of these 


penhagen he printed 
chiefly grammars and 
theological works, but in 1495 he issued a 
Danish rhymed chronicle. 

Van Ghemen continued printing in Copeh- 
hagen until about 1510, when evidently he 
died. In that year, at least, his printing ma- 
terials are found in other hands. 


EDWIN ELiotrt WILLOUGHBY 


FOLGER SHAKESPEARE 
LIBRARY 
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This is apparent in every field of intel- 

lectual activity. In their national, pas- 
sion for organization they can reduce an array 
of heterogeneous elements to a more logical pat- 
tern, and in their zeal for discipline they can 
carry out the most ambitious co-operative pro- 
gram with fewer - individualistic divagations 
than, perhaps, any other people. Blessed with 
these temperamental endowments, they have 
produced the world’s most useful encyclopedic 
summaries of the various learned professions. 
Indeed, the Germans have supplied most of 
these professions with a summary in two distinct 
forms: a “Handbuch” or “Grundriss,” in which 
the material is systematically presented, and a 
“Realencyklopedie,”’ in which it is broken up 
into small units, arranged alphabetically under 
subject headings. Even librarianship, the latest 
of all the learned professions to attain maturity, 
has now been thus doubly summarized by its 
German practitioners: in the Handbuch der 
Bibliothekswissenschaft,* planned by Fritz Mil- 
kau, and in the Lexikon des gesamten Buch- 
wesens, edited by Karl Léffler and Joachim 
Kirchner. 

As it appeared, each instalment of these 
works has been reviewed in the Library Quar- 
terly, with the sole exception of the third and 
final volume of the Handbuch.? This was pub- 
lished after the outbreak of war, so that ap- 
parently only a few copies, traveling by way of 
Siberia, have yet reached America. Such a copy 
is available to the Library Quarterly office. But 
instead of merely treating this as an independ- 
ent publication, the editor has asked me to re- 
examine the Handbuch as a whole and report 
my findings. 


' Edited by Fritz Milkau and Georg Leyh. Leip- 
zig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1931-40. 3 vols. Pp. 2659. 

2 Reviews of the first two volumes of the Hand- 
buch appeared in the Library Quarterly, I (1931), 
487-89; II (1932), 86-87; and VII (1937), 147-51; 
of the three volumes of the Lexikon in the Quarterly, 
VIT (1937), 146-47; VIII (1938), 418; and IX 
(1939), 517-18. 


(G™. scholars excel as encyclopedists. 
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I 


Probably the chief importance of the Hand- 
buch for librarians at large is that it attempts to 
bring into a single logical system the whole in- 
tellectual content of modern librarianship. The 
adequacy with which it dees this will be re- 
vealed by an examination of the Tables of Con- 
tents for all three volumes. In the following free 
translation of these tables, the chapter head- 
ings are, in most cases, sufficiently descriptive 
of the subject matter discussed. In a few in- 
stances, however (chaps. ii, vii, xii, arid xiv of 
Vol. IL), this is not true: here all of the sub- 
topics have been enumerated for the conven- 
ience of English readers to whom the German 
classifications may be unfamiliar. And, as an 
index of the relative emphasis laid upon the 
various subjects, the length of each chapter in 
pages is also given. 


VOLUME I 
ScRrIPTS AND Books 
Chapter Pages 
EE ee Eee tere rere e " 26 
Ee ee 123 
BUR. Goagilic EGINGGE ss «2. 06000002000 104 
IV. Manuscripts in General............... 46 
NS cc Pa ee a wiks WR men nem dares 32 
VI. Printing to © IRS ART 129 
VII. Printing since 1600. . 108 
VIII. Book Illustration, 17th- 18th Centuries. . 56 
IX. Book Illustration since 1800. . pada ae 
Fe, Pe Is isos ohn siceges nce 51 
XI. History of Book Trade isa 111 
XII. Theory and History of Bibliography . 22 
SURE. LORE BORGES. .020 ccccccccccses 27 
VOLUME II 
LIBRARY OPERATIONS 
Chapter Pages 
SS ies hdids <iwidscavecd vas 115 
81 


II. ap 
. Book-Selection Rougines 
The task—The goal—The means— 
Completeness versus selectiveness 
—Who decides?—The consultant 
system 
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Il. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
Vil. 


THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


2. Principles of Book Selection 
Literature on the subject—Presup- 
positions—Reviews—General prin- 
ciples—Good books and bad—Tem- 
porary demand—Fiction—Collect- 

* ing for the future— Purchase of rar- 
ities—Distribution of funds by de- 
partments—Censorship 

3- Types of Acquisition 
Current publications—Continua- 
tions and periodicals—The book 
trade—Foreign book trade—Anti- 
quarian dealers—Copyright depos- 
its—Exchanges: (Theses—The li- 
brary’s own publications—Learn- 


ed societies—Government publica 


tions)—Gifts—Extra copies 
4. Activities and Administration of Ac- 
cession Department 
Duplicates 
Library Binding and Book Stamps 


Shelving and Shelf Numbers 
Use of the Library 


1. Introduction 

Use the objective of the library— 
Implications for library activities— 
Use a technological process—Use in 
different types of libraries—Levels 
of the public served 

. Admission of Readers to the Library 
General conditions — Protective 
measures — Monetary deposit — 
Recommendation—lIdentification 


. Principles of Use 
Development and form of regula- 
tions—Library versus home use of 
books—Library hours 

» Arrangement of Books and Catalog 

Service 

Personal assistance—Written in- 
structions—Preorders for books 

. Stack Management 
The task—Control of access— 
Readers in quest of books—Stack 
assistance to readers—Special 
stacks—Stack labels—Purpose of 
stack revision—General revision— 
Section revision—Protection of 
books from deterioration 


. Reading-Room Use 
General requirements—Supervision 
a: —Use of books—Open-shelf collec- 
tion—Its catalog—Special reading 
rooms 
. Local Circulation 
* Development of service—Delivery 
desk—Handling security deposits— 
Loan records—Library cards—Spe- 


cial records—Notice of overdue 
books—Demand for return—Revi- 
sion of cards issued 

8. Nonlocal Circulation 
Direct loans to readers—Indirect 
loans—Interlibrary loans—In Ger- 
many—Interlibrary-loan systems 
in foreign countries—International 
interlibrary loans 


VIII. Reference Service... .... a 
IX. Special Departments 


Manuscripts 


X. Special Libraries 


Technological. . 
Institutional and Official............ 


Definitions—The opinions of librarians 
versus the opinions of readers—Na- 
tion, state, and community support 
of libraries—Their co-operation—The 
tasks of different kinds of libraries— 
Library planning—Establishment of 
subject specialization in various li- 
braries—Interlibrary activities in Ger- 
man libraries—Ignorance of the public 
about libraries—Errors concerning the 
attitude of libraries toward readers— 
Errors of staff members about their 
calling and its relationship to readers 
—Functional design of library build- 
ings—Hindrance to progress—Insuffi- 
ciency of personnel and funds—Li- 
braries to blame for general ignorance 
about libraries—Methods of correc- 
tion — Accessibility of buildings — 
Guided tours—Permanent exhibitions 
—Temporary exhibitions — Library 
museums and presses—Pamphlets— 
Publicity department—Lectures and 
tours—Radio and film—Possible con- 

' tacts with various reader groups—Co- 
operation among libraries—Friends of 
the library associations 


XIII. Library Law 
XIV. The Librarian and His Staff........... 


1. The Library and Its Needs 
Why the library develops so slowly 
—Lack of funds—Budgets—Lack 
of space—Useless books—Over- 
work—The burden of tradition— 
Relationship to the book—Details 
—Use—Acquisition of books—Cat- 
aloging—Union catalogs—Manu- 
script cataloging—Papers of de- 
ceased scholars—Continuations— 
Reference service—The public li- 
brary—Co-operative tasks—What 
the librarian needs—Slow develop- 
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ment of library profession—Its low 
official status—Rise of modern li- 
brarianship as an independent 
calling 

2. The Librarian 
Passing of haphazard recruiting— 
Library education . 

(This includes 37 pages giving a 
detailed history of library education 
in Germany itself and a briefer sur- 
vey of the systems in other coun- 
tries.] 


XV. International Relations............... 16 
VOLUME III 
Lrprary History 

Chapter Pages 
I. Greco-Roman Antiquity. .............. 63 
II. Byzantium and Arabia................ 26 
Re eee ere 196 
i Me IID 6 oo a cinceeeceese chan 177 

V. The German Library from the Enlight- 
0 ee rer ere ery 392 
VI. Great Britain and United States aa 
es SE IN. Sev ic cocks cecconcss me 


There are two ways in which one may at- 
tempt to appraise this systematic presentation 
of the whole intellectual content oflibrarianship. 
The first is to notice isolated details—to remark 
that this or that matter is, or is not, omitted, 
slighted, or overdon&,The other is to compare 
the system of the Handbuch with the system of 
library thought that we ourselves accept as 
standard and to mark the differences and re- 
semblances. Here, however, it may be objected 
that we English-speaking librarians have no 
such system,We have none, of course, in an ex- 
plicit form, but; as a little thought will demon- 
strate, we do have one that is implicit. We pos- 
sess an enormous library literature in the Eng- 
lish language, and, furthermore, every serious 
librarian is familiar with its general character- 
istics. It should, therefore, not be difficult to 
survey and organize our library literature in 
broad categories and thus formulate the actual 
system of professional thought that we use 
constantly—though unconsciously. And for the 
purposes of the present review the following 
tentative analysis of contemporary library 
thought, as we know it, may be adequate. 


II 


The library and its activities may be con- 
sidered from two points of view—the internal 
or the external. The former has many advan- 
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tages over the latter. Looking at the library 
from within, one can see more clearly what goes 
on there, and the reasons for it, than is possible 
to any outside observer. Moreover, from the in- 
ternal viewpoint not only can one determine the 
direction and distance of other social institu- 
tions from the library itself, but one can also 
discover their relationships to each other with 
reference to library conditions. Most librarians 
automatically take this position, so that the 
greater part of our library literature represents 
a vocational attitude. 

Yet there are times when this internal out- 
look is misleading. It is only as the library is 
seen from without, in its true perspective with 
all other cultural instrumentalities, that it can 
be understood and evaluated professionally. 
From an external position alone are the cultural 
status and function of the library clearly per- 
ceptible. But as yet only a small part of our li- 
brary literature is written from this viewpoint. 

Obviously, the first great category in the vo- 
cational literature of librarianship includes the 
innumerable books (and papers) that accept a 
present library system as a going concern and 
limit themselves to describing and discussing 
things that are found there. These empirical 
works fall into three classes: (1) technological 
writings concerning the processes by which 
books are acquired, cataloged, circulated, 
etc.; (2) administrative writings concerning the 
organization. of different types of libraries, the 
recruiting and training of personnel, the dis- 
tribution and co-ordination of institutions, etc.; 
and (3) normative works concerning the ade- 
quacy and efficiency of the present system and 
possible-means for its correction and improve- 
ment. 

The second great category in our present li- 
brary literature is made up of books that deal, 
not with a present empirical situation, but with 
former or foreign empiricisms. Thus these books 
represent a mere extension of the vocational 
attitude. The first subgroup here is commonly 
called “library history’—an ambiguous term 
which may mean either “the history of libraries” 
or “the history of the library.”” Actually, most 

of the older books in the area are of the former 
variety ; they are biographies, individual or col- 
lective, of particular library institutions. In 
more recent years there is a marked tendency 
toward “the history of the library,” for now li- 
brary activities of the past are studied by period 
styles or by regions. Yet even here the spirit is, 
all too often, antiquarian. The other subgroup 
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of extensive books deals with contemporary for- 
eign library systems. These, in the main, are so 
purety descriptive; so little comparative, and so 
strongly inspired by the lure of the exotic that 
the term “antiquarian” is by no means a mis- 
nomer. 

As has already been remarked, the literature 
that discusses the library from an external or 
professional viewpoint is, as yet, small in bulk 
but by no means in importance. In fact, it is 
now in the proces$ of active development, and so 
many essays written from this position have ap- 
peared that three different types may be dis- 
tinguished. Probably the furthest advanced of 
these are the truly Aistorical studies, which re- 
gard every particular library or library system 
as the product of a complex of specific physical, 
social, and intellectual factors and explain each 
institution in terms of its coeval culture. Equal- 
ly numerous, though perhaps less completely 
differentiated, are the sociological studies. These 
regard the library as one among many cultural 
institutions and attempt to define its exact 
place and function in the social pattern. Unfor- 
tunately, however, far too many of thé investi- 
gations in this field attempt to be immediately 
critical and reformative without first establish- 
ing a firm ground of factual data and basic prin- 
ciples. And, finally, there is clearly apparent in 

_contemporary library literature a strong tend- 
ency toward philosophical studies. This is 
evinced less by any real contributions to the 
subject than by insistent and recurring demands 
for a professional philosophy. Many of these'de- 
mands, however, betray only the vaguest ideas 
of the problems involved. But recently theré 
seems to be emerging a recognition that, if li- 
brarianship ever achieves a philosophy worthy 
of the name, it must not only explain the book 
and the library in terms of man’s nature arid his 
status in the cosmos but also rationalize the li- 
brarian’s ingrained loyalties to truth, justice, 
and beauty. 

The main results of this extemporaneous 
analysis of our library literature may perhaps 
be clarified by the following tabular summary: 


THE INTELLECTUAL CONTENT OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


I. Vocational ideas 


A. Empirical 
1. Technological 
2. Administrative 
3. Normative 


B. Extensive 
1. Former empiricisms 
2. Foreign empiricisms 
II. Professional ideas 


A. Historical 
B. Sociological 
C. Philosophical 


III 


In the light of this tentative pattern of the 
intellectual content of librarianship, how shall 
we describe and appraise Milkau’s Handbuch? 
The internal or vocational viewpoint is main- 
tained throughout the three volumes. The li- 
brary is never seen professionally—from the 
outside—as an integral part of the total cul- 
tural, organism. Furthermore, the whole work 
is conceived in an antiquarian spirit. This is 
true even though approximately one-third of 
the book (Vol. II) seems to deal with purely em- 
pirical matters. But even here far too much 
space is devoted to the origin and evolution of 
each modern practice mentioned. A detailed 
analysis would probably show that three-fourths 
or even four-fifths of the pages are of an anti- 
quarian character. Moreover, in the sections 
that are really empirical there is great dispro- 
portion. Only technical matters are adequately 
treated. Administrative activities are slighted, 
and what little is given is too exclusively con- 
cerned with conditions peculiar to Germany. A 
distinctively German approach also invalidates 
the few normative discussions that occur: in the 
Handbuch. These invariably display a deep 
pessimism concerning the present and an ener- 
vating defeatism toward the possibilities of the 
future. And, finally, both the sociological and 
the philosophical aspects of librarianship are al- 
most totally ignored. ; 

Yet in the extensive realm of library scholar- 
ship the Handbuch is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete, judicious, accurate, and orderly collection 
of facts concerning the libraries of the past that 
is available in any language. And the discussion 
of contemporary library systems in non-German 
lands attains the same high level; certainly, 
there is nothing available in English that is 
equal to the sections dealing with British and 
American libraries. Yet all this antiquarian lore 
is seldom truly historical; the. library is ordi- 
narily treated as if in a cultural vacuum. And, in 


the main, the only connections between events _ 


that are noticed are the chronological or the 
geographical. 
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IV 

Many librarians who have used the Hand- 
buch or have wished they could do so believe 
that the whole text or large parts of it should be 
published in an English translation. If this were 
done, it would undoubtedly be very convenient 
to many people and on many occasions. But in 
this connection a pertinent questions arises: 
Would such a translation promote or retard the 
production of a more adequate “System of Li- 
brarianship” on the part of American and Brit- 
ish scholars? I fear that it would be not a help 
but a hindrance. The very existence of a trans- 
lation might pre-empt the field against a new 
work of the same character. And certainly any 
person competent to translate the idioms of 
German librarianship into truly equivalent Eng- 
lish should be competent to write an original 
discussion of the same matters, better adapted 
to English readers, and to do it with less labor. 
It is one thing for a person who reads German to 
take in the full sense of a text in that language, 
but it is quite another thing for that person to 
re-express the same ideas in his native tongue; 


the very fact that they are already present in 
his mind in a German formula makes his task 
all the more difficult. A literal, word-for-word 
rendering is usually not a translation at all but 
sheer gibberish. For these reasons, I should pre- 
fer that a group of American, British, and Ca- 
nadian librarians use the Handbuch as a point 
of departure (and sometimes as a terrible exam- 
ple) to produce in English an original and ex- 
haustive “Treatise on Librarianship” which 
would present the whole intellectual content of 
the profession as we know it. This, of course, 
would not preclude the translation and publica- 
tion of particular sections of the Handbuch. by 
individuals at their own risk and by their own 
initiative. To hope for the best, but to be pre- 
pared ‘for the worst, from such undertakings 
will be the attitude of everyone who knows the 
great value and the great difficulty of many por- 
tions of this great German handbook. 


PIERCE BUTLER 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
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A Checklist of American Copies of “Short-Title 
Catalogue’ Bocks. Compiled by WILLIAM 
WarNER Bisuop. (“University of Michigan 
General Library Publications,’ No. 6.) Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1944. 
Pp. xvi+250. $2.00. (Lithoprigted.) 

Nearly twenty years ago there was published 

a monumental work which may be truly de- 

scribed as having “put England a long way 


ahead of any ether country in Europe in its - 


record of its early printed literature”—Alfred 
W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave (comps.), A 
Short-Title Catalogue of Books printed in England 
Scotland & Ireland, and of English Books printed 
Abroad, 1475-1640 (London: Bibliographical 
Society, 1926). ' 

This book had an immediate effect on Ameri- 
can libraries. Sermon-pamphlets of the 4620’s 
and 1630’s which had lain on the shelves for 
years, along with other “material not worth 
binding,” were suddenly whisked away from 
their dusty oblivion to locked cases and rare- 
‘book rooms. A notion became prevalent that 
even the humblest English book printed before 
1641 has great pecuniary value and therefore is 
worthy of careful preservation. The first part 
of this notion is an error, but it is a beneficent 
errogy; many minor publications closely con- 
nected with the lives of the people—such as 
serméns—are now being preserved for future 
study because of its prevalence. 

Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-Title Catalogue, 
commonly referred to as the STC, was conipiled 
from a few printed catalogs of early English 
books and from slips sent to the compilers by 
many librarians. and collectors. The informa- 
tion was then correlated and edited by the chief 
compilers and by G. F. Barwick. Then the copy 
was carefully revised by two astute bibliog- 
raphers—R. B. McKerrow and F. S. Ferguson. 

The skill of the compilers, however, could 
not eliminate the faults arising from the diffi- 
culties inherent in the method of compilation. 
The slips which formed the basis of most of the 
catalog were prepared by many people and were, 
of necessity, often deceptive. As a result, dif- 
ferent editions and issues are often grouped to- 


° 


gether under the same number and, on the 
othtr hand, entries for the same edition arg 
sometimes scattered under two or more head- 
ings. Parts of books, also, are sometimes listed 
as separate works. 

The Short-Title Catalogue eritries are arranged 
alphabetically—in general, according to cata- 
loging rules of the Byitish Museum. This ar- 
rangement often proves misleading to Ameri- 
cans. Each item is numbered. Where necessary, 
items are interpolated with a letter added to a 
number. Copies are located. At first, the plan 
was to note as a maximum three English aif 
two American copies—a limitation which book- 
sellers have not failed to use to convince the 
unwary of the fictitious rarity of books offered 
for sale—but later as many as six copies in each 
country were included for the important items. _ 
The STC, however, made no attempt at being a - 
census of extant copies. 

The appearance of the Short-Title Catalogue 
greatly: stimulated research in its period. In 
America attempts were made tg facilitate this 
research by microphotographi plication of 
these bodks. At first, the ral to photo- 
graph the books in British. libraries—the very 
copies most likely to be destroyed in the war 
which was impending. But the war grew from a 
threat to an actuality, and this phase of the 
project had to be abandoned. 

Could the project be carried out in American 
libraries? Dr. William Warner Bishop formu- 
lated a simple and practical plan for a census of 
the early English books in America. Copies of 
the numbers 1-26,500 were mimeographed and 
made into books. Opposite these numbers were 
written the data obtained from copies of the 
STC, checked and annotated by different’ li- 
braries, and from cards in the Union Catalog at 
the Library of Congress. The data were as- 
sembled, and in the spring of 1941 a preliminary 
list was lithoprinted and circtilated. This list 
was corrected and augmented by the co-operat- 
ing libraries. The data were again assembled 
from many copies into a union copy and ar- 
ranged and edited by Dr. ‘Bishop and his as- 
sistants. The result is this lithoprinted book now 
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before’us, fittingly dedicated to the memory of 
the American who, more than any of his coun- 
trymen, contributed to the compilation of the 
Short-Title Catalogue—George Watson Cole. 

Physically, Bishop’s Checklist consists, first 
of afl, of columns of numbers from 1 to 26,143 
with interpolations. Where a copy of the book 
represented by the STC number or 4 specified 
type of facsimile of it is in one of the co-operat- 
ing libraries (or in certain American printed 
catalogs), the symbol for that library is 
printed opposite the number. The symbols of 
the libraries are not those used in the original 
STC but those adopted by the Union Catalog in 
Washington. Where no copy is known in Ameri- 
ca, the number is listed without a symbol. Lo- 
cations of copies may be noted for these titles 
and editions as they become known. 

Where a library does not possess a copy of 
an early English book but has a microfilm, 
photostat, or photographic copy of it, this is 
indicated with -suitable distinguishing marks. 

Where the STC has interpolated & number 
followed by a letter, this number has been taken 
over by the Bishop Checklist; but where there is 
in an American library an edition or issue not 
included in the STC, this copy is representeda 
by a number interpolated in its approximate 


order, made up of the previous — plus a. . 


ef 


decimal. 
This section is followed by pusthel entitled 


“ ‘Additions to the Short-Title Catalogue,” which 


includes about two hundred titles supposedly 
not represented in the'STC by any edition. This 
is followed by two notes by Dr. James G. Mc-~ 
Manaway on certain polyglot works containing , 
English sections. 

Dr. Bishop has not given us a statistical 
summary of the titles, editions, and issues re- 
ferred to in his Checklist. But the reviewer has, 
by a little counting and arithmetic, estimated 
that approximately nineteen thousand entries 
are represented by copies (or trustworthy fac- 
similes) in American libraries. Of these, ap- 
proximately seventeen hundred items represent 
titles, editions, or issues not known to the com- 
pilers of the STC. - ; 

In quality, also, it is pleasant to note, the 
early English books: in America are superior. The 
titles in Bishop’s Checklist include the leading 
literary and historical monuments. A great 


number of the omitted titles are official publi- 
cations and works of secondary value. 
The locating of these copies of early English 
books in American libraries will have a per- 
- 4 « 
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manent value. The Checklist will have an es- 
pecial and timely interest.st present when travel 
to Britain is impractical. But the compilation 
of the Checklist during wartime presented Dr. 
Bishop with specie! and difficult problems. 
Some libraries on the eastern seaboard had 
evacuated their rare books and were forced to 
rely upon their catalogs and other notes, with- 
out access to their Copies when checking the pre- 
liminary list. Dr. Bishop also had but a limited 
force to aid him in the countless troublesome 
details of compilation. These difficulties, im- 
posed by wartime conditions, have no doubt 
been reflected in various bibliographical short- 
comings in the Checklist. 

Although the Checklist normally assigns a 
separate interpolated decimal] for each new edi- 
tion or issue not in the STC, it sometimes lumps 


together two or more editions or issues under 


the same number. To take two examples: 
Bishop No. 1602.1 represents two’ editions—a 
fifth (1615) and a ninth (1617); Bishop No. 
2056.1 stands for two issues and “two other 
editions.” Sometimes.gp Bishop number is in- 
terpolated for an added edition. or issue. In- 
stead, the added edition is placed with other 
editions under an STC number (cf. No. 1578). _ 
This practice is unfortunate. Each added edi- 
tion and issue not in STC should have dne defi- . 
nite Bishop number by which it could be cited. 
Lo distinguish the added editions and issues, 
pertinent bibliographical facts, usuglly | from the 
imprint, are given. These items are usually 
printer, edition-number, or date, by which the 
inserted edition or issue differs from the STC 
entry which precedes it. Sometimes the dis- 
tinguishing data are given in the columns op- 
posite the added entry; sometimes they are 
given in the footnotes. Although usually the 
longer items are placed in the footnotes, there 
is little consistency apparent. Many’short items 
are placed there also. Some of these, such as 
cross-reference from one STC humber to an- 
other, woujd be iiuch more handy for reference 
if they were kept opposite the sumber from 
which they refer. Indeed, the reviewer believes . 
it will be easier for compiler and user alike # in 
subsequent editions all these hibliographical 
data ure placed, not in the footnotes, but op- 
posite the numbers to which they refer. 
Irrevelant information—notes of prove- 
nance, of minor defects, and of binding—is alsé 
sometimes dumped into the footnotes. 
Turning now to theesecond section—that 
dealing with titles apparently unknown to. the 
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compilers of STC—we note, first of all, that 
they are unnumbered. This, again, is unfortu- 
nate, since bibliegraphers should be enabled to 
cite a Bishop. number for these books. In the 


next edition of the Checklist, the reviewer hopes, 


these will be given a decimal number which 
will keep them in alphabetical order with the 
other early English books. 

Bishop warns us in his preface to the second 
section that some of the books listed there may 
be titles already in STC. At least one entry is 
simply another edition: “Arcandum ... .1598” 
should be Bishop No. 726.1. Parts of books are 
sometimes included as additions. “Dyke... ., 
Of quenching. ...,1640” is the first part of 
STC 7414. Less excusable is the inclusion of a 
second part of a known edition as an addition, 
with a statement that it is “paged continuous- 
ly” with a work (STC 12917) already included 
(p. 240, sub ““Harvard’’). 

Two entries for the same book are made in suc- 
cession (p. 237, sub ““Memento” and “D.E.”)., 
Again, a plain analytical entry for a small part 
of a work included in the first part (STC 645) is 
listed as an addition in the-second part (p. 241, 
sub “TIvan’’). 

Notes of little interest to the user of the book 
are sometimes included in the secohd — 
“bound with” notes (p. 233, sub “Adams 
and needless citation of authorities describing 
a work included in an excellent printed catalog 
from which the entry is taken (p. 243, sub 
“L’Obel’’). On the other hand, titles (probably 
because of the extreme brevity of citations by 
co-operating libraries) are often so short as to 
be obscure. Students of arboriculture, dietetics, 
and the fall of man might equally feel interested 
in the cryptic entry, “Lightbody, George. 
Against the Apple. 1638.” A glance reveals that 
the work—the long title of* which reads: 
“Against the apple of the left eye of Anti- 
christ, or the masse book of lurking darkness” — 
is undoubtedly a staunch Presbyterian attack 
upon Laud’s Scottish Prayer Book of 1637. 

Bishop’s Checklist, to conclude, is a monu- 
mental work, making available to American 
scholars material in many American libraries 
at a time when they are dependent on Ameri- 
can-owned books. The Checklist was well 
planned, and the plan was well executed. Al- 
though, unavoidably or otherwise, the work 
falls down in some details, these details are not 
those which impair the usefulness of the Check- 
list. Dr. Bishop is to be congratulated on the 
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successful completion of a task which few but 
he would have had: the courage to undertake. 


EpwIn E.iott WILLOUGHBy 


Folger Shakespeare Library 
Washington, D.C. 


The John Crérar Library, 1895-1944: An His- 
torical Report Prepared under the Authority of 
the Board of Directors. By J. CHRISTIAN Bay. 
Chicago: Directors of the John Crerar Li- 
brary, 1945. Pp. ix+488. 


John -Crerar, Chicago merchant with a 
Scottish ancestry and a Scotch-Presbyterian 
conscierice, was a man of scholarly tastes and 
broad humanitarian interests. He was a bachelor 
who lived in hotels, and when he died in the 
home of a friend, he left some two and a half 
million dollars of his ample fortune for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a free public 
library in the city in which he had lived and 
prospered: The library was to be “preferably in 
the south division of Chicago as the Newberry 
Library will be located in the north division.” 
The will further provided that the library 
should bear his name; that its building should be 
“tasteful, substantial and fireproof”; and that 
it should be organized “‘with a view to create 

« and sustain a healthy moral and Christian senti- 
ment in the community, and that all nastiness 
and immorality be excluded.” And, more par- 
ticularly, that “dirty French novels and all 
skepticgl trash and works of questionable moral 
tone shall never bé found in this library.” And; 
the bequest serenely concludes, “I rest content 
that the friends I have named will carry out my 
wishes in these particulars.” 

In this Historical Report, which marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of the John Crerar Library, 
Dr. Bay reviews, in his characteristically charm- 
ing and informal style, the steps by which it 
became, not merely a public library for the 
south division—any more than the Newberry 
became a public library for the north division— 
but a repository of the literature of all the sci- 
ences, limited in scope and influence only by 
the shifting frontiers of its own chosen domain. 
After an introductory sketch of the life of the 
founder by Thomas W. Goodspeed, previously 
published and here slightly condensed, the 
story itself begins with the trustees, those 
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twelve friends, including the two executors of 
his will, whom John Crerar named with so much 
confidencé to carry out his wishes——altogether, 
one of the ablest and most enlightened groups 
of men charged with’ Similar responsibilities in 
the annals of American library foundations. 
The usual legal battle with distant and dis- 
grunfled relatives having been disposed of, the 
trustees proceeded without delay to organize, 
holding frequent meetings at the home of 
Marshall Field, one of their number. By the 
testator’s direction, Norman Williams, his 
closest friend, legal adviser, and one of his ex- 
ecutors, became first president of the board. 
Printed in this volume is a letter addressed by 
Williams to his colleagues, outlining at their 
request his views.on the organization and func- 
tions of the new library. This is a remarkable 
document, full of practical counsels and far- 
seeing wisdom, reminiscent in its dignity and 
import of the letters of George Ticknor and 
Edward Everett in connection with the es- 
tablishment of the Boston Public Library and 
like them, as Dr. Bay suggests, deserving to 
rank as a “classic in library literature.” 

The tale used to be told in Chicago that the 
Crerar trustees decided upon a library devoted 
to the sciences as a neat method of sidestepping 
the founder’s’stern prohibitions against skepti- 
cal trash and ditty French novels. That fable 
certainly does scant justice to the earnest de- 
liberations which they brought to their task. 
No time was lost in arriving at a decision as to 
the general character of the library. A survey 
of existing local library facilities was made, and 
discussions were opened with the Newberry 
Library, then still in its formative years but al- 
ready definitely committed to the wide province 
of the humanities, and with the Public Library, 
which, under Dr. W. F. Poole, had for twenty- 
five years functioned as the only general library 
for public use in Chicago and had endeavored 
to serve all literary interests. The data thus 
assembled confirmed the Crerar trustees in 
their already well-grounded conclusions; and 
early in 1895, before a librarian had been chosen, 
they announced their plan, succinctly stated in 
a bare hundred words: 


.... That the John Crerar Library should be a 
reference library, embracing such departments as 
are not fully occupied by any other existing library 
in Chicago, and that the number of departments 
created be limited to such as the funds for the use of 
the library can render complete and unique, each of 
its kind. 
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A few years later and after the Crerar li- 
brarian had been appointed, this a ch to 
the situation led to the well-known agreement 
formally entered into by the three principal 
Chicago libraries, dividing the fields of knowl- 
edge among them and defining and delimiting 
the responsibilities of the two reference libraries 
as above indicated. To the Public Library was 
assigned the beneficent function of providing 
“all wholesomely entertaining and generally 
instructive books, especially such as are de- 
sired by thé citizens for general home use.” 
This expansive assignment has, over the years, . 
resulted rather in complicating the relations of 
the Public Library with its two learned col- 
leagues than in simplifying them,. particularly 
since it alone lends its books and since even 
books in the humanities and the sciences may 
prove wholesomely entertaining and generally 
instructive ¢o the-citizen, while, on the other 
hand, both scientists and humanists enjoy the 
privilege of reading at home and look to the 
Public Library to supply them. 

“As to a Librarian,” said Norman Williams 
in his policy-making letter, ‘time is herein af- 
forded for reflection. .... We need not expect 
Mr. Winsor. The Library is to make our Winsor. 
Bethink ourselves of a young man, ambitious 
in the peculiar line of our work, and disregard 
our own pets or the pets of others,—the pressure 
of whose friends we shall soon feel.”* Advice was 
sought from 2 number of highly competent 
persons. Justin Winsor responded promptly, 
emphatically recommending Clement Walker 
Andrews, librarian and instructor in chemis- 
try in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The president of M.I.T. agreed as to 
Andrews’ outstanding qualifications. Others 
mentioned were William E. Foster of Provi- 
dence, Charles Evans, the bibliographer, and 
Melvil Dewey, besides a host of “‘pets:” Daniel 
Coit Gilman declared for “a man of broad 
views, varied acquisitions, a hearty sympathy 
with popular education, and, having chosen 
him, I should supplement his service with those 
of one or more library experts,”’ an attitude to- 
ward librarianship of which there have been 
some striking examples in our own day. Her- 
bert Putnam, on the other hand, expressed in 
resounding and unequivocal language his opin- 
ion that “the essential thing is to get a man of 
executive ability and thorough familiarity with 
the duties of a librarian, even though he is en- 
tirely lacking in the lines of science.” The out- 
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come, as we know, was the election of C. W. 
Andrews, who, part chemist by training and 
part librarian by experience, proved to be at 
least a brilliant compromise between these two 
opposing viewpoints and soon became, first and 
last, a librarian and an exemplar and strong 
champion of the dignity of his profession. An- 
drews continued in office from 1895 to 1927, 
when the physical consequences of his strenu- 
ous labors caused his retirement, ending in his 
death in 1930. Dr. Bay, his successor, pays 
ample and affectionate tribute to his forceful 
initiative, his learning, and his executive abili- 
ty. His monument endures in the institution 
which, under his guidance, grew “from nothing 
to half a million volumes.” 

Dr. Bay devotes several long chapters to 
the gradual and systematic building of the book 

' collections, recalling with all the satisfactions 
of a bookman sundry adventures in the acqui- 
sition of rare items and of whole collections. 
Other chapters deal with th@ card catalogs and 
the classification system, each by the chief of 
the department. For twenty-five years the Li- 
brary occupied rented quarters, gradually ex- 
panding but always behind its rapidly expand- 
ing book stocks. The hope of obtaining a free 
site in a public park, long entertained, was 
eventually dispelled, and the building that was 
finally erected took the form of a sixteen-story 
skyscraper, “a new departure in library archi- 
tecture,” which would doubtless have aston- 
ished the founder. All this came to pass within 
fifty years and much of it in thirty-five; for, 
in common with other privately endowed in- 
stitutions, the Library has, in these latter times, 
suffered severe depletion of income, with cor- 
respondingly dire effects upon its progress and 
activities. 

The John Crerar Library will one day be 
made the subject of a competent study of its 
organic structure and development, its program 
and policies, its bibliographical apparatus, and 
its minutely detailed technical processes. Such 
a study might be undertaken by one of our in- 
quiring juniors in quest of a thesis to climax 
his researches in library science. But he would 
have to bring to his task something more than 
the equipment provided by the average library- 
school curriculum. It would be to his great ad- 
vantage if he were in command, in some meas- 
ure, of the qualifications of young Andrews 
himself when he came to Chicago fifty years 
ago, part scientist and part librarian. 
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Meanwhile, this is a “Festschrift,” appro- 
priately composed and organized for its pur- 
pose, replete with pleasant memories and lively 
characterizations. To one whose lot it was to be 
a bystander and an eyewitness to much of what 
is here recorded and who gratefully acknowl- 
edges the many benefits, personal and profes- 
sional, that accrued to him from his contacts 
with the Crerar, its distinguished librarians, 
and their able associates, the book is peculiarly 
fascinating and full of meaning. 


C. B. Ropen 


C hicggo Public Library 


The Free Public Library in Maryland: Report 
of the State-wide Library Survey Committee of 
the Maryland State Planning Commission. 
Baltimore: Maryland State Planning Com- 
mission, 1944. Pp. ix+118. $0.50. 

The present report is publication No. 42 of 
the Maryland State Planning Commission. It 
represents the report of the State-wide Library 
Survey Committee appointed in September, 
1941, by the commission and charged with the 
responsibility for making a detailed study of 
the public library situation in the state as a 
basis for formulating a workable program for 
improving public library service. The Maryland 
Library Association had taken the initiative by 
recommending that the Public Library Ad- 
visory Commission call upon the State Plan- 
ning Commission to sponsor such a study and 
formulate a long-range program for the im- 
provement of the public libraries of the state. 

The survey report is unusual in a number of 
ways. It was made by a committee consisting 
primarily of librarians and teachers, without a 
paid staff, and having only funds for travel and 
incidental expenses provided by the State Li- 
brary Association. Outside consultants were 
called upon for advice and consultation. Ob- 
servations made in visits to the libraries and in 
conferences with librarians and board members 
are cited only incidentally to support or illus- 
trate the large body of objective factual data. 
And, finally, the recommendations, though 
modest, represent a reasonable program of lo- 
cal library service and support, supplemented by 
state aid and an equalization fund. 

Four chapters of the survey report consist 
primarily of background material, with a chap- 
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ter on the central library agency inserted be- 
tween the two basic chapters on “The Present 
Situation of Public Libraries in Maryland” and 
“A Plan for Public Libraries in Maryland.” A 
brief “Summary of Recommendations” and an 
appendix in three sections conclude the report. 

The factual findings are based largely on 
data gathered from thirty-nine free public li- 
braries in the twenty-three counties of the 
state, supplemented by some data from the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in the city of Balti- 
more. Four of the libraries are organized on a 
county-wide basis, although two give little 
service outside the county seat. 

To one familiar with such studies on a state- 
wide basis the findings are not surprising, al- 
though many will doubtless be surprised by the 
inequalities found to exist in a state which 
ranks high among the forty-eight states in per 
capita wealth. Outside of Baltimore the state 
spends 11 cents per capita for public library 
service, with a range among the counties from 
nothing to 44 cents. Since only four of the 
counties spend as much as $10,000 annually for 
public library service, it is apparent that sala- 
ries, funds for bookstock, and all the other ele- 
ments of modern library service are provided 
very meagerly. 

Chief interest of librarians throughout the 
country probably centers on the selection of the 
county as the basic library unit and the propo- 
sals for financing the recommended program. 
The chief elements in the financial program are: 
(1) a county-wide tax of three-tenths of a mill; 
(2) state aid of 10 cents per capita in counties 
having less than 30,000 population (13 coun- 
ties), 8 cents per capita in counties having from 
30,000 to 99,909 population (9 counties), and 
5 cents per capita in units having more than 
100,000 population (one county and the city 
of Baltimore); and (3) equalization to bring 
the total annual income of each unit up to a 
minimum of $9,000 and 50 cents per capita. 

The cost of the state-aid provision is ap- 
proximately $120,000 and of the equalization, 
$90,000. Four counties and the city of Balti- 
more would not share in the equalization fund. 
The $9,000 figure is recommended as a first 
step, with the next goal of $15,000, and finally 
$25,000 as a desirable minimum for the small- 
est library unit. It is further recommended that 
a central library agency for the state be set up 
as a division in the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, with responsibility for stimulating the 
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development of a comprehensive library service 
throughout the state. 

The Maryland report is admirable for its use 
of objective factual data, for its clear presenta- 
tion of the findings, and for the comprehensive, 
yet reasonable and attainable, program recom- 
mended. The basic report is supplemented by a 
small and attractive pamphlet which, in a 
question-and-answer form, presents a summary 
of the findings and recommendations. 


Epwarp A. WIGHT 
Newark Public Library . 


Education and the Promise of America. By 
Georce S. Counts. (“Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture Series.”) New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1945. Pp. ix+157. $1.50. 

In this most recent volume of the “Kappa 
Delta Pi Series,” Professor Counts undertakes 
to do two things: (1) to set forth what he re- 
gards as a satisfactory, indeed imperative, 
orientation of American education and (2) 
to indicate what the acceptance of this orienta- 
tion would mean for policy and program. 

Professor Counts rejects the concept of efii- 
ciency as the source of a great education. The 
concept is helpful, especially if educators know 
what to be efficient about, but the scientific 
study of education can never give final an- 
swers with respect to fundamental values. He 
rejects, too, the proposal that a satisfactory 
orientation for education can be found in the 
interests of children. Nor can an education 
commensurate with the needs of the future be 
derived from a study of the “great books” of the 
Western world. Those who think so manifest 
an “academic nostalgia’; they “attempt to 
retire, without sacrifice of glory, from the pres- 
ent troubled age” (p. 23). The touchstone of 
American educational policy is to be found, 
rather, in the kind of civilization we propose to 
build. The education of a people is a means of 
expressing and building their civilization. If 
education in this country is to meet its high re- 
sponsibility in the new age we are entering, it 
will have to find its orientation in the kind of 
civilization we have built and propose to build 
on this continent. With the skill of an artist we 
shall have to weave the strands of our inherited 
values into the fabric of the new civilization 
being created by technological revolution. 
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Naturally enough, much of the volume is 
devoted to an appraisal of American civiliza- 
tion—its heritage, its new frontiers, and its 
moral commitments. The closing chapter is de- 
voted to a discussion of the goals of American 
education in an industrial age. Any appropriate 
conception of education will insist upon the 
cultivation of the competent individual and the 
effective citizen—upon individual maturity and 
excellence and upon social effectiveness in a 
society of free and co-operative men working to 
achieve an economy of plenty and a civilization 
of beauty and grandeur. 

Once again Professor Counts has written a 
significant and challenging book. It is to be 
hoped that this volume receives the wide read- 
ing it so well deserves. ‘ 
NEWTON EDWARDS 


Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


Des livres pour tous. By GABRIEL HENRIOT. 
Paris: Durassié et Cie, 1943. Pp. 262. 


This book is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant source of information on the public li- 
brary situation in France. For all who are con- 
cerned with international library relations it is 
a “must,” and for those who appreciate the fact 
that American public librarianship—highly 
developed though it is—can learn from the ex- 
perience of other countries it is recommended. 
Henriot has had a long career as librarian, 
library-school teacher, and government inspec- 
tor of libraries. He has a discerning eye and 
strong reactions to the conditions he has found 
in French libraries; his style reminds one of 
Munthe’s American Librarianship from a 
European Angle. 

The book is divided into four parts. The 
first is a review of the present organization of 
library service—in cities and in the country, 
for children and for adults, in hospitals and in 
the armed forces, in factories and in prisons. 
The second part is concerned with the public 
libraries of Paris and with the libraries of the 
Catholic church. Parts III and IV (more than 
half the book) present the essentials of a train- 
ing course for public librarians. 

France, too, had her period of school li- 
braries for adults (1833-48), her subscription 
libraries, and the slow growth of tax-supported 
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public libraries. There the comparison stops, 
While England and America built up an ex. 
tensive system, France has had but a spotty 
record in her support of public libraries. Nor 
can this be explained by the greater use of 
private bookstores in France, for the few ade- 
quate public libraries in France have impres- 
sive circulation records. 

Henriot’s ideas on the technical and ad. 
ministrative aspects of librarianship are al- 
most exactly what we accept as standard, with 
the great exception that he advocates a smal] 
charge on the borrower for the loan of books, 
As for the service aspect of librarianship, Hen- 
riot has little to say—understandably enough— 
of the library’s role in adult education. 

It would be easy to point out shortcomings 
in the scope, documentation, and methodology 
of this study. But when one considers that this 
book was written and published during the 
German occupation of France, one can only 
admire the courage and tenacity of purpose 
that carried the work to completion under such 
difficult circumstances. And precisely because 
it appeared at what is sure to be a turning- 
point in French history, this book neatly sums 
up the history of French public libraries and 
points the way to a brighter future. 

And that is one of the noteworthy aspects 
of this volume—that it is concerned with the 
public libraries, “la lecture publique.” In his 
enthusiastic exposition of the values of a public 
library, his zeal for nation-wide library cover- 
age, his emphasis on the service aspect of li- 
brarianship, and his insistence on the need for 
professional training—in all these things his 
work recapitulates the main stream of modern 
public library thought. Coming from a country 
with a two-class educational (and library) 
system, that is a promising augury. 

HERBERT GOLDHOR 
Paris, France 


Municipal Research Bureaus: A Study of the Na- 
tion’s Leading Citizen-supported Agencies. 
By Norman N. GILL. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1944. Pp. 
178. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50. 

This book chronicles the movement for the 
establishment of privately supported inde- 
pendent local agencies for the improvement of 
city administration; analyzes the activities and 
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financing of such agencies-and the composition 
of their staffs and boards of trustees; and re- 
views the history of the Governmental Re- 
search Association, a national organization 
created by the bureau staffs. The study is based 
largely on a survey of the twenty outstanding 
bureaus and presents many insights into the 
American phenomenon of linking civic con- 
sciousness and taxpayer influences with the 
skills of the governmental researcher for the 
rationalization of government. 

The typical research bureau, the author 
finds, was started in a mood of despair at the 
machinations of a political regime or because 
of the failure of the city to adopt some desired 
administrative reform. Once in operation, such 
agencies appear to be torn between the conduct 
of a program of public information and educa- 
tion and a program of working directly with 
officials for the selection, propagation, and in- 
stallation of improved administrative practices. 
Because of the better opportunities for results 
in terms of efficiency or economy, the latter 
course has generally been emphasized, and the 
bureaus can point to many improvements in 
municipal administration gained through as- 
sistance to city administrators. Although this 
approach limits to some extent the opportuni- 
ties for public education, because one cannot 
work in close relations with an official while 
telling the public how backward that official is, 
each of the bureaus carries on some publicity 
program through periodical bulletins, special 
publications, or newspapers. The better bu- 
reaus frequently attain reputations as sources of 
information on municipal affairs and prize the 
opportunity which this gives them to stimulate 
and advise those who seek information. Thus, a 
bureau may typically be carrying on one or 
more long-term projects of inquiry as to de- 
sirable municipal practices or policies and at the 
same time be supplying current information on 
a wide variety of topics. 

The permanent staffs of the bureaus are 
small, the largest in 1938 having five profession- 
al membgegs and the great majority two or three. 
Half the professional staff members had been 
trained in political science or public administra- 
tion, while schooling in engineering, accounting, 
and economics characterized the training of 
most of the rest. Tenure is rather good, consid- 
ering the youth of the movement, directors hav- 
ing served in their positions for an average of 
thirteen years and staff members for nine years. 
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Pay, especially in the upper positions, tends to 
exceed university and governmental levels. The 
regular staffs are occasionally supplemented by 
specialists needed for particular projects and by 
interns and apprentices. 

Members of boards of trustees of bureaus are 
generally upper-income business and profes- 
sional people who are past middle age, but the 
leadership tends to come from somewhat young- 
er individuals who are not of the most wealthy 
or socially exclusive groups. There is some at- 
tempt to keep membership broad enough so that 
one interest, such as real estate or manufactur- 
ing, does not dominate. However, the boards 
obviously do. not represent the communities, 
lower-middle-class and labor representation 
being lacking and women members rare. The 
possible bias which might arise from this board 
composition is corrected in part by the fact that 
the most active trustees not infrequently have 
“independent” or “liberal” political inclina- 
tions. One of the most important functions of 
the board is to raise the money needed for the 
bureau, and, although bureau activities tend to 
emphasize efficiency rather than economy, tax 
savings are the dominant note in appeals for 
funds. Contributors average less than two 
hundred per*bureau, and the major portion of 
income is provided by a few, as is illustrated by 
the fact that in a sample year less than 12 per 
cent of the contributors to the bureaus studied 
provided nearly three-fourths of the money 
contributed. 

The author’s story of the Governmental Re- 
search Association is an account of a group 
which has had difficulty in resolving its dispa- 
rate interests in civic betterment, in the pro- 
fessionalization of the craft of governmental re- 
search in which the citizen-supported bureaus 
have no monopoly, and in the collective ad- 
vancement of the research-bureau movement. A 
firmly established central secretariat to serve 
the bureaus as a clearing-house of research and 
organization information has been a long-sought 
objective, which has been partially satisfied by 
peripatetic part-time arrangements. In fact, 
this book is based on a survey sponsored by a 
foundation to which application had been made 
for grants to support a full-time secretariat. 
These grants were not forthcoming; but since 
the appearance of the book, financial support 
from another source has appeared, and a central 
secretariat with offices in New York is currently 
in the process of formation. 
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To librarians the book should have a signifi- 
cance beyond its intrinsic merit. The latter is 
good, for Dr. Gill has dissected ably a con- 
temporary movement and prescribes with ap- 
parent wisdom for some of its ills. In addition, 
however, the book should be a reminder that 
municipal research bureaus are, of necessity, 
repositories of selected bibliographic materials 
on municipal affairs, sometimes formalized into 
libraries. In a few cases the holdings are re- 
corded in union lists for the areas. That Dr. 
Gill was not too discouraged by what he saw 
of municipal research bureaus is suggested by 
the fact that he has recently left his position as 
Milwaukee municipal reference librarian to be- 
come director of the Citizens’ Bureau of Mil- 
waukee, one of the agencies he studied. 


7 oe 
Kari A. BosworTH 


Civil Service Assembly 
Chicago, Illinois 


Activity Book Number Two: Library Projects for 
Children and Young People. By Lucite F. 
Farco. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1945. Pp. 239. $2.50. 


A new book by Lucile Fargo is an event in 
the school-library world, and this Activity Book 
is a new one, not a revision of the first. 

“This is a volume of prescriptions or recipes 
telling in the fewest possible words how to ini- 
tiate, carry on and complete specific activities 
which center in or hinge upon the library,” says 
Miss Fargo in her valuable Introduction. And, 
indeed, this book is like some of the modern 
cookbooks, for the recipes therein are “basic” 
recipes, telling you where to start, and from 
the basic beginning there can be many varia- 
tions. And just as the modern cookbook says in 
its introduction, ‘Remember that judgment is 
‘still one of the most valuable ingredients of any 
recipe,” so Miss Fargo reminds us that where 
you use these “recipes” and with children of 
what age and what kind depends upon the 
reader’s judgment. 

This book is mainly for use in senior high- 
school libraries, just as the first Activity Book 
was largely for junior high and elementary 
schools. It shows a growing recognition that 
in high schools, as well as in elementary schools, 
there is a need for enlarging the horizon of ac- 
tivities to make libraries more alive. 
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In Part II Miss Fargo gives us activities 
that are part.of the library proper—such things 
as the librafy’s relation to radio, movies, and 
panel discussions. She suggests radio programs 
that the library can put on and ways of co- 
operating with outside agencies, such as the pub- 
lic library, the parent-teachers’ association, 
and the Scouts. She suggests auditorium pro- 
grams and reading activities for both younger 
and older children. 

In Part III Miss Fargo discusses activities 
having to do with special subject fields. This is 
a quite inclusive section, including language 
arts, sciences of different kinds, social sciences, 
mathematics, industrial arts, arts and crafts, 
and music. She gives practical examples of 
things to do. 

As was said of a famous short-story writer, 
Miss Fargo, in this book, “says vastly more 
than she writes down.” In other words, this 
book with its suggestions is only a starting- 
point. From it we ourselves will be led to think 
of many more things for our own situations. 

Activities should encourage the desire to ex- 
plore, says the author, and “right here are the 
roots of that adult education with which li- 
braries and educators are so concerned.” 

It is an excellent book, worth its weight in 
gold. 

PHYLLIS FENNER 
Plandome Road School 
Manhasset, New York 


A Guide to Public Opinion Polls. By GEorcE 
GatLup. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xviii+104. 


This brief manual for laymen poses and 
answers eighty questions about polls. The an- 
swers are clear and informative, especially on 
technical matters connected with sampling and 
interviewing. 

The answers are strongly biased in favor of 
the view that polls can aid democracy. Ques- 
tion VII is phrased thus: “Can you name any 
specific instances in which public opinion polls 
have speeded up the processes of democracy?” 
and there is no balancing question about in- 
stances in which polls have slowed democracy 
down. This gives a flagrantly distorted view of 
the matter, especially since the study of refer- 
endum votes supports the statement that when 
large numbers are consulted, conservative at- 
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titudes are emphasized. Another limitation is 
that the connection between polling and other 
procedures of attitude appraisal are slighted. 

One way to use this book for teaching pur- 
poses would be to evaluate the choice of ques- 
tions and the purport and style of the answers. 


Harowp D. LasswELL 
Library of Congress 


Manual for Bibliographers in the Library of 
Congress. By MORTIMER TAUBE and HELEN 
F. Conover. Issued by the Library of 
Congress Committee on Bibliography and 
Publications. Washington, 1944. Pp. iii+ 
28. 


Bibliographical references and lists receive 
scant attention in publishers’ and printers’ 
manuals, and the Style Manual of the United 
States Governmént Printing Office is no excep- 
tion. Thus, as in case of Peyton Hurt’s Bidli- 
ography and Footnotes, supplementing the Uni- 
versity of California Press rules, there should 
be a ready welcome for this brief summary of 
“Basic Principles and Practices” (Part I) and 
“Rules for Entry” (Part II). 

Written for bibliographers in the Library of 
Congress, the Manual includes some special 
information on the Library of Congress refer- 
ence collections, on the place of bibliography in 
the organization and activities of the Library 
of Congress, and on general procedures there. 
All Library of Congress procedures are of gen- 
eral interest, and some are of general applica- 
tion—e.g., the “Work Sheet” (Appen. IV). 
The “basic principles” and “rules for entry” 
are generally applicable but should be checked 
with the customs of any individual printer with 
whom the bibliographer expects to work— 
eg., in the manner of citation of periodical 
articles. 

’ This manual is not “concerned with.... 
the physical identification and description of 
rare books’—too bad, but understandable! 
However, the reviewer deprecates the use of 
“descriptive” (p. 2) for notes on subject matter 
only, since it is often understood to mean specif- 
ically physical description. “Annotated” is a 
better word—if only because it is more general 
and requires further definition to indicate 
whether the annotations are descriptive (physi- 


cally), or analytical (as to content), or critical 
(as to value). 

Since ‘‘this work is offered as a preliminary 
edition” and the authors invite suggestions, the 
reviewer will take the further liberty of sug- 
gesting the convenience, on occasion, of an al- 
phabetical author list in two divisions—books 
and periodical articles (p. 4). Further, in case 
of a bibliography of international scope (p. 4), 
the reviewer.would say “may’”—not “should” 
—have “a regional or national breakdown.” 
On page 7, “special indexes” is a topic which 
deserves many more examples—if not a small 
manual of its own. On pages 10-11, more cases 
of personal versus corporate entry would be 
welcome, and there should be some suggestion 
of reference from name not selected for main 
entry. 

Finally, the Manual has too little to say 
about capitalization, abbreviations, numbers, 
punctuation, and certain matters of layout and 
typography—matters in which bibliographies 
have particular problems and peculiar prac- 
tices. Appendix I, it is true, includes examples 
of Library of Congress cards which show Li- 
brary of Congress practices; but there is need 
of comment besides, particularly since some of 
these practices are at variance with the instruc- 
tions of the Style Manual of the Government 
Printing Office. 

HENRY B. VAN HOESEN 


Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 


List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries: In- 
cluding Practical Suggestions for the Beginner 
in Subject Heading Work. Edited by MINNIE 
Ear SEARS and ISABEL STEVENSON Monro. 
5th ed. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1944. 
Pp. xxviii+536. $2.75. 

Publications of the last two years have 
brought catalogers up to date with new editions 
of basic tools and handbooks, not the least of 
which is the fifth edition of the List of Subject 
Headings for Small Libraries originally compiled 
by Minnie Earl Sears and continued by Isabel 
S. Monro. : 

New subjects added, totaling nearly two 
hundred,’ reflect current publishing emphases. 
Thirty of the new headings, including new sub- 
divisions, occur in the first letter of the alpha- 
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bet, prominently reflecting the war impetus to 
developments in aeronautics. Deviations from 
Library of Congress spelling of “Aeroplanes” 
displays an independence that might well have 
been exercised with the addition of the heading 
“Allergia” in the form supported by Webster’s 
recognition of “‘Allergy.”’ Twenty-two of the 
thirty new headings appear in the supplement 
to the fourth edition, indicating considerable 
but not entire equivalence of the fourth edition 
plus the supplement to the fifth edition. Some 
headings of the fourth edition have been 
dropped from the fifth, and changes of this type 
would not be evident through use of the supple- 
ment. 

Definitions of usage and scope are given for 
thirty-four headings in A. Two of these appear 
for the first time in the fifth edition—one for a 
_ new heading in this edition, and one for a head- 
*- ing formerly listed without such explanation. 
This feature is most commendable, both as a 
teaching aid and as a guide to practice to satisfy 
the imperative necessity for clear concepts of 
subject significance and of lines of demarcation 
between subjects. Succinct expositions which 
appear as reports of the Subject Cataloging 
Committee in the Library Journal also furnish 
supplementary definitions of the kind. Experi- 
enced subject catalogers such as the editors of 
the Wilson indexes and catalogs could furnish a 
wealth of such concepts. 

Inclusion of classification numbers in a sub- 
ject heading list is, however, not an unmixed 
blessing. The printing of more than one number 
with one heading in the fifth edition helps to 
allay the notion of some beginners that the use 
of the subject heading requires the use of the ac- 
companying classification number. The indica- 
tion of broad numbers rather than long detailed 
numbers which are possible with the complete 
Decimal Classification schedules merits empha- 
sis. Standard Catalog interpretation of the Deci- 
mal Classification is stated in the Preface and 
should be carefully noted. Although the fourth 
edition of the Library of Congress Subject Head- 
ings is enhanced in its value as an index to the 
Library of Congress classification by the more 
generous inclusion of classification symbols, the 
Decimal Classification does not lack an index, 
and there may be some doubt of the need and 
value of this additional link between subject 
headings and classification. 

A recent comparison of this edition with 
Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book of 30,000 


Words revealed only 354 terms (of which 209 
were cross-references) not listed in any form by 
Sears. This may be regarded as evidence that 
Sears conforms to the most widely familiar 
vocabulary, and, further, it might be assumed 
that these selected terms are those which will be 
recalled by the reader consulting the catalog. 
The close integration of the revision of this 
list with the subject cataloging for the various 
catalogs published by the Wilson Company in- 
sures continued realistic reflection of the devel- 
opment of subjects in contemporary publica- 
tions. 
DoroTuy CHARLES 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


“An Index of Indexes and Minor Collections 
Not Fully Displayed in the Card Catalog of 
the Library of the University of Texas.” 
Preliminary ed. Austin: Library of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1945. Pp. 29. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


This booklet is a preliminary attempt to 
bring together in one “‘systematized presenta- 
tion” a finding-list and descriptive guide to the 
“numerous files and collections of specialized 
material [in the University of Texas Library] 
not fully displayed in tk€ public catalog but 
often analyzed by a special index.’’ Begun as a 
W.P.A. project, it was recently completed by 
Helen Ray Keith and Kathleen Blow, under 
the general supervision of Donald Coney, li- 
brarian. 

The “Index,” which contains 124 separate 
entries, covers twenty-five special files or col- 
lections. Two examples will suffice to show the 
method and adequacy of the compilation: (1) 
under “Archives Collection, Newspapers”: 
“42 indexes to more than 400 yearly volumes of 
Texas newspapers (1829-1934), intended as a 
generally useful guide to the names of people 
figuring in Texas news of the times; arranged 
alphabetically by name of person”; and (2) 
under “‘Texas Collection, Who’s Who Index”: 
“Card index to personal names of Texans in 
Who’s Who in America (1899-1933); arranged 
alphabetically by name of biographee..... 

The usefulness of a work such as this cannot 
be doubted. To Texas librarians and researchers 
it should serve as a constantly handy reference 
guide to the location of fugitive and other ma- 
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terial not systematically cataloged or ‘‘available 
as a whole anywhere else.’”’ And for other large 
libraries faced with the need for making readily 
available insufficiently cataloged collections, 
this pamphlet is an excellent model. 


W. STANLEY HOooLe 
University of Alabama 


Thomistic Bibliography, 1920-1940. By VER- 
NON J. Bourke. (Supplement to the Modern 
Schoolman, Vol. XXI.) St. Louis: Modern 
Schoolman, 1945. Pp. viiit+312. $3.00. 


In 1921, Fathers Mandonnet and Destrez, 
both members of the Order of St. Dominic and 
both authorities on the subject, compiled a 
bibliography of the life and works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. This appeared as the first volume of 
the serial Bibliotheque Thomiste (Kain, Belgi- 
que) and from the time of its appearance has 
been an indispensable research tool for students 
of the subject. While the Dominicans have con- 
tinued to add to this bibliography from time to 
time ever since, no attempt has been made to 
collect and organize the numerous publications 
which have appeared; this Father Bourke, 
associate professor of philosophy at St. Louis 
University, has here attempted to do for the 
period 1920-40, thus achieving a very success- 
ful supplement to the original bibliography, 
with the permission and encouragement of the 
Dominicans of Belgium, who are now unable to 
do the work. 

The Thomistic Bibliography is as indispens- 
able as the original work. The compiler has fol- 
lowed the general arrangement of the Bibliog- 
raphie: “Life and Personality of St. Thomas,” 
“The Works of St. Thomas,” “Philosophical 
Doctrine,” ‘““Theological Doctrines,” and “‘Doc- 
trinal and Historical Relations.’ An excellent 
Introduction includes a chronology of the life of 
St. Thomas and a list of his works chronological- 
ly arranged ; this latteris very important because 
of the great amount of scholarship that has 
been spent on the subject of the authenticity of 
his works. 

An idea of the necessity of adding this sup- 
plementary work to the original is seen from 
the fact that, whereas the Bibliographie listed 
2,219 items, the Bibliography lists 6,667, al- 
though it makes no attempt to go back beyond 
1920. The compiler claims no completeness for 


all the literature in the field, nor does he neces- 
sarily recommend the works cited. But most 
scholars—and certainly the average worker on 
Thomistic studies—will thank Father Bourke 
for the industry, the critical judgment, and the 
excellent arrangement which are evident in this 


work. 
F. A. MULLIN 


Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


A Bibliography of Early Secular American 
Music (18th Century). By Oscar GEORGE 
THEODORE SONNECK. Revised and enlarged 
by WiLt1aAM TREAT Upton. Washington: 
Music Division, Library of Congress, 1945. 
Pp. xvit+617. $1.75. 

Forty years have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Sonneck’s original Bibliography of 
Early Secular American Music. At that time it 
was a pioneer work in bibliographical research 
in America, although German musicologists 
had been compiling important reference lists in 
many fields relative to music for a long period. 
Mr. Upton’s revision will fill an important gap in 
many libraries which have developed too re- 
cently to have included the original publica- 
tion, long since out of print. 

This revision has been carefully done. Sever- 
al collections unavailable to Mr. Sonneck have 
been examined and have, revealed much new 
material, as well as many new sources. Rela- 
tive to these sources, Mr. Upton has indicated, 
in the case of each item of printed music, in what 
libraries the item may be found—an invaluable 
help to those who have need to examine the 
original scores. 

Mr. Upton states in his Preface that the 
plan of the original has been little changed but 
that additions (besides the new musical material 
discovered) have been made in the form of 
numerous indexes. These are excellently or- 
ganized and include a list of articles and essays 
relating to music (prior to 1800), a list of com- 
posers, a list of songsters, a first-line index 
(with complete title and composer), a list of 
American patriotic music, a list of opera libret- 
tos, and an index of publishers, printers, and 
engravers. 

Considering the haphazard method now prev- 
alent in bibliographical compilations in some 
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of our better American books on musical sub- 
jects, the care for completeness in this one is 
distinctly heartening. It is possible to find the 
reference desired and the whereabouts of the 
original score with the minimum of effort, to 
say nothing of all the information listed re- 
garding the item to be investigated. 

It is to be hoped that this work may stimu- 
late the compilation of other important musical 
bibliographies, particularly since some of the 
more valuable European ones may be unavail- 
able when normal times return. 


Scott GOLDTHWAITE 


Curator of Music Collection 
University of Chicago 


Twenty-five Years of Walt Whitman Bibdliog- 
raphy: 1918-1942. By Gay WILSON ALLEN, 
(“Bulletin of Bibliography Pamphlets,” 
No. 38.) Boston: F. W. Faxon Co., 1943: 
Pp. 57. 

This slender book is a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of pamphlet No. 30 in this useful reference 
series. It is an interim publication, awaiting the 
exhaustive bibliography being prepared by 
Professors Clifton J. Furness and Emory Hol- 
loway. 

There are five sections in the pamphlet: 

“Bibliography” (twelve items only), “Editions 

and Reprints,” “Books about Whitman,” 

“Periodical Literature,” and ‘Unpublished 

Theses” (nine items). 

This book attempts to bring up to date, in a 
fashion, the extensive lists in the Cambridge 
Histpry of American Literature. No attempt is 
made at exhaustiveness, and the author “hopes 
that the book will handily and usefully serve 
its own limited purpose.” 

But, when we are informed that the pamph- 
let contains “all new items which could be 
found in the standard bibliographical aids,” 
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a dissent must be entered. The present volume 

cannot be construed as the result of a sweep 

through the standard sources. One of these 
which was not culled for its matchless review 
sections is the Annual Bibliography of English 

Language and Literature, edited for the Modern 

Humanities Research Association. In the varied 

field of doctoral dissertations, the compiler 

manages to list but nine theses from a total of 
six universities. Are these all that were written 
in America in the 1918-42 period? 

The following articles are sample omissions: 

Bres_tow, M. M. (comp.). “American First Edi- 
tions. No. 38. Walt Whitman,” Publishers’ 
Weekly, CIII (June 30, 1923), 1929-30. 

Frevpinc, Evita. “Walt Whitman, a Prophet of the 
New Democracy,” Canadian Bookman, VIII 
(March, 1926), 84-8s. 

McCaBeE, JosepH. (comp.). “Walt Whitman,” 
A Biographical Dictionary of Modern Rational- 
ists (London: Watts, 1920), pp. 887- 88. 

SAUNDERS, Henry S. “How To Approach Leaves of 
Grass,” Canadian Bookman, VII (July, 1925), 
114. 

Guaien Leo. “The Centenary of Walt Whit- 
man,” John O’London’s Weekly, I (May 31, 
IgIg), 220. 


The review articles which the compiler has 
omitted (or missed) would of themselves con- 
stitute a sizable section. The point to be de- 
termined—as always with a selective bibliog- 
raphy—is just what criteria of exclusion were 
set up. If brief notes in the New York Times 
(here singled out as a valuable storehouse of 
articles) are to be included, why not those from 
the Boston Evening Transcript or the Literary 
Review of the Evening Post? Why, too, are more 
scholarly, more pretentious articles passed by? 

Unless one is satisfied with a selective bibli- 
ography whose limits have, at best, been vague- 
ly defined, he will wait for the larger work 
which, it is to be hoped, will come soon. 


THEODORE G. ExRSAM 


Instructor of General Literature 
School of Commerce, New York University 
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Anuario bibliogréfico mexicano, bibliografia de bi- 
bliografias y noticia sobre algunas bibliotecas de la 
capital. Compiled by JuttAN Amo. (“Serie bi- 
bliograffas mexicanas,”’ No. 3.) México, D.F.: 
Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, Departa- 
mento de Informaci6n para el Extranjero, 1944. 
Pp. 373. 

The Care and Repair of Books. By Harry MILLER 

LYDENBERG and JOHN ARCHER. 3d ed., rev. New 

York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1945. Pp. 123. 

Checklist of American Copies of “‘Short-Title 

Catalogue” Books. Compiled by WrLt1AM War- 

NER BisHop. (“University of Michigan General 

Library Publications,’ No. 6.) Ann Arbor: Uni- 

versity of Michigan Press, 1944. Pp. xvi+250. 

(Lithoprinted.) $2.00. 

“China: A Selected List of References on Contempo- 
rary Economic and Industrial Development, 
with Special Emphasis on Post-war Reconstruc- 
tion.” Compiled by HELEN F. Conover. Wash- 
ington: General Reference and Bibliography 
Division, Library of Congress, 1945. Pp. 102. 
Free to libraries. (Mimeographed.) 

Data for State-wide Planning of Veterans’ Education. 
By Ernest V. Hotus. (U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletins” [1945], No. 4.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 69. $0.15. 

Donum Grapeanum: Festkrift tillignad déverbiblio- 
tekarien Anders Grapa pd sextiofemdrsdagen den 
7 Mars 1945, med bidrag av forna och nuvarande 
idnsteman vid Uppsala universitetsbibliotek. Upp- 
sala: Universitetets Boktryckare (Almquist & 
Wiksells), 1945. Pp. xv+640. 

“Double Filing in Primary Elections.” By ROBERT 
W. BInkLey, Jr. (“1945 Legislative Problems,” 
No. 5.) Berkeley: Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, 1945. Pp. 16. 
$0.50. (Mimeographed.) 

An Exhibition of the Works of Walt Whitman, Includ- 
ing Books, Manuscripts, Letters, Association 
Items. Detroit: Friends of the Detroit Public 
Library, Inc., 1945. Pp. 48. 

Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 1895-1945. By ALICE 
Payne Hackett. New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 
1945. Pp. viiit-140. $3.00. 

“Financial Aspects of Health Insurance: With Par- 
ticular Reference to AB800 and AB449.” Pre- 
pared by Samuet C. May. (“1945 Legislative 
Problems,” No. 3.) Berkeley: Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 1945. 
Pp. 35. $0.50. (Mimeographed.) 

Frederic G. Melcher: Friendly Reminiscences of a 
Half Century among Books and Bookmen. New 
York: Book Publishers’ Bureau, 1945. Pp. 59. 
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“Governments of the Major Foreign Powers: A 
Selected List of References.” Compiled by 
HELEN F. Conover. Washington: General Ref- 
erence and Bibliography Division, Library of 
Congress, 1945. Pp. 45. Free to libraries. (Mime- 
ographed.) 

A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Mexico. 
By Joun T. Nance and HEten L. Ciacetr. 
(“Latin American Series,’’ No. 6.) Washington: 
Library of Congress, 1945. Pp. vi+269. $2.00. 

History of Photography. By JoseEr Marta EDER. 
Translated by Epwarp Epstean. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xx+860. 
$10. 

‘An Index of Indexes and Minor Collections Not 
Fully Displayedin the Card Catalog of the Library 
of the University of Texas.” Preliminary ed. 
Austin: Library of the University of Texas, 1945. 
Pp. 29. (Mimeographed.) 

The John Crerar Library, 1895-1944: An Historical 
Report Prepared under the Authority of the Board 
of Directors. By J. Curistian Bay. Chicago: 
Directors of the John Crerar Library, 1945. Pp. 
ix+188. 

Libraries Guests of the Vaticana during the Second 
World War, with the Catalogue of the Exhibition. 
Vatican City: Apostolic Vatican Library, 1945. 
Pp. 70. 

Libraries in Secondary Schools: A Report on the Li- 
braries of Secondary Schools in Victoria, with Sug- 
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